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FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
REVIEW OF MARTINEAU IN THE CURIST- 
‘IAN EXAMINER, 

In the Christian Examiner for November, has 
appeared a Review of Martineau’s Rationale of | 
Religious Enquiry, which has attracted some | 
attention by the novelty of its speculations, ten- | 
ding, as it has seemed te many, to subvert or{ 
weaken the foundations of our religious faith. | 
7 ‘-= «f the number of those who believe many } 

‘hich it contains to be injuriously | 
opose to point out such parts of | 
question as seem to me most} 
ind to state the reasons of my 





no one will hesitate to admit,’ | 
riewer on the 248th page, ‘ that | 
not compose the essence of the | 
elation, but were intended to fa- } 
eption and establish its authority ;! 
ation is not for the sake of the 
the miracles for the sake of the 
I was at first sight disposed to 
agree with this, But upon further reflection, 
there appears to be no reason for thus separat- 
ing the miracles from the ‘revelation. The 
miracles.are a part of the revelation. A mira- 
cle of itself reveals a power that controls matter, 
and is superior to its laws; and miracles, such 
as are related in the New Testament, reveal 
something of the character of the being pos- 
sessed of such power. I differ then from the 
Reviewer, and believe that the Miracles form a 
part of the substance of the Christian Revela- 
tion. 

The sentence, however, which has been quo- 
ted is merely introductory to a discussion of, 
tie proper test of discipleship, or, in other 
words, of the meaning of the term Christian, 

He may be said in a certain sense to be the} 
true disciple of our Savior, who enthrones con-! 
science in the soul; who embraces duty with; 
fervent love ; who bows with reverence to the; 
moral! law of the universe, and makes it the ob- | 
ject of his being to obey it. Such a man is! 
Christ’s disciple, even if he lived before the | 
flood, or where the name of Jesus has not been | 
heard; and will be welcomed into heaven by | 
the Savior as his own servant. For that which 
we revere in Jesus is the spirit of virtue, of pie- 
ty, of resignation, which, seen in ideal vision, | 
had been the guiding star of good men in all | 
ages.— But Christianity taken in this general | 
sense is the common bond of humanity. We 
who live under the blessed influence of an ex- 
press Revelation, are connected by a much 
closer tie. We sympathize in a common mas- 
ter, and in the enjoyment of all that he has con- 
ferred. We are brethren in Christ. The name 
of Christian is a yalued distinction; and the 
question arises who is entitled to it, in its par- 
ticular and definite sense, or, in common lan- 
guage, what ts the criterion of discipleship. 

It will be agreed by all, that he is the per- | 

fect disciple of Christ, who receives the Reve- 
lation in all respects as it was given, imbibes 
its spirit, and obeys its law, But the agree- 
ment will stop at these general terms. No two 
will define the Revelation in aroyar the same | 
way, and of consequence, no two will apply the } 
name Christian, either in its eminent or hum- | 
bler sense to the ssme characters. Each man | 
wil] have his own standard, and, in applying the | 
name he claims for himself, will make a ques- 
tion of more and Jess, He will apply it with} 
full meaning to one who thinks in every respect 
as he does, and with less as the difference is 
greater, Men, however, do not differ so wide- 
ly in their understanding of Christianity, but 
that there are many common articles of faith, 
and these, whatever they are, must be constitu- 
ents of the meaning of the term Christian in 
every proper application of it. All agree that 
our religion is presented to us as a supernatu- | 
ral Revelation. He then is not a disciple, who 
denies it to be such. I must therefore find 
fault with the proposition (p. 248) that, ‘ who- 
ever believes the truth which it was the nise } 
sion of Christ to announce, is entitled to the 
naine of a disciple, whatever be the foundation, | 
on which he has been led to rest his faith.’ 
For certainly we should not admit Socrates to 
our fraternity in Christ, even if he had arrived 
at all the truth, which our Savior came to re- 
veal. And would you give the name of Christ- 
ian, to one who, never having heard of Christ 
or his miracles, should nevertheless have re- 
ceived, in some indirect manner, the moral truth 
of the Religion? Jt is plain that the writei’s 
definition is incomplete. The Christian not 
only receives * the truth which it was the mis- 
sion of Christ to announce,’ but receives it as a 
revelation from him, and therefore on the foun- 
dation upon which he may have placed it. 

Now a Religion can appear to be a revela- 
tion 1n no other way than by its miraculousness. 
For if it come to us by the operation of natural 
laws, it is not what we mean by a revelation, 
A belief then in miracles (I say not, sensible 
miracles, but miracles of some kind or other) is 
essential to discipleship ; and we have already 
arrived, by very plain deduction, to a mucly more 
exact definition of the term Christian, than the 
vague one put forth by the Reviewer of Mr 
Martineau. 

But still farther, is not a belief in sensible 
miracles essential to discipleship 2—A Revela- 
tion differs not only in degree but also in kind 
from any other communication of truth. Take 
away the sensible miracles, and how does 
Christianity differ from the expositions of ‘truth 
nade by uninspired men, except inthe degree 
f wisdom, piety, heroism, of the author, and 
the degree of truth, beauty &c, of the doctrine? 
But we waive this argument, (as perhaps not 
vearing examination ;) because we know that 

here are Some men (and to prevent contradic- 
ion, we will say for the present, many, if it be 
vished,) whose minds are able te perceive suf- 
icient evidence of the miraculousness of the 
eligion in its accommodation to the wants of 
nan, &c, and need no sensible proof to assure 
hem that it is from heaven. Let it then be 

onceded, that, so far as this abstract consider- 

tion goes, (observe the qualification) a belief 




















in sensible miracles is not necessary to disciple- 
ship. But even this is somewhat too much. 
For the miracles are. a part of ‘the truth which 
Christ came to announce,’ a belief in which is 
alowed on all hands to be essential ; and it is 
therefore at best only in a partial sense that he 
who does not receive them can be called a 
Christian, But for the present, we waive this 
consideration, 

When we go farther and observe the actual 
sources of faith among Christians, it becomes 
much ‘easier to find tests of discipleship. Our 
faith is derived from the Scriptures. It is there 
that we find the only records of the facts, upon 
which the claim of the religion, as a revelation, 
rests, But revelations of miracles are so inter- 
woven with the substance of the history, in 
these records, as to be inseparable from it. 
Whoever gives faith to the books, must receive 
the miracles. Among the great mass“of pro- 
fessing Christians, therefore,—those namely | 
whose faith, if they have any, is from the New 
Testament,—a belief in the sensible miracles 
is a very proper, though not strictly accurate, 
test of discipleship. For although conceivable, 
it is hardly possible, that one who should re- 
ceive, in other respects, the truths of the Reve- 
lation, as supernaturally revealed, should yet, 
with the bible and its history in his hands, fail 





to be convinced of the reality of the miracles, 
If one should, after sincere inquiry, fail of peed 
conviction, we might still apply to him. the | 
name Christian, but it would be in a very infe- 
rior sense to that in which we should confer it 
on the complete disciple. He would be much 
less Christian than one who receives the relig- 
ion as it is revealed, 

I pass to another topic. The Reviewer 
writes, at the top of the 25lst page, ‘ we deem 
it an error, under any circumstances, to rest a 
system of spiritual truth addressed to the soul, 
upon the evidence of miracles addressed to the 
senses,’ and there are other passages to the 
same effect.—And why is it an error? Do the 
senses have a mean office in instructing the 
mind? Is it not by my eyes and ears, as well 
as by meditation, that | come at a knowledge 
of the action and capabilities of the soul? Is 
it not through them that I learn the piety, the 
love, the heroism, and other profound affections 
of man? When I see the poor mother tearing 
the blanket from her back that she may cover 
her suffering child, do [ not learn, that there is 
such a thing as self-sacrifice in the human 
heart? Is the sight of the mourner, planting | 
flowers on the grave of a friend, and ever and 
anon turning tearful eyes towards heaven with 
mute devotion,—is this meaningless to me, or 
is there not rather made to me, through the 
blessed mediation of my vision, a revelation of the 
power of love, of suffering, of the solace of af- 
fliction, and of the heavenward tendencies of the 
soul? No, the truths communicated to us by | 
the senses are excellent foundations for systems | 
of spiritual truth, and it would be a great good 
fortune to the world, had none built upon foun- 
dations more precarious than these. And if 
this be true of ordinary facts, then, for still 
stronger reason, of miracles. The miracles 
wrought by our Savior have supplied a founda- 
tion, upon which truth may rest securely. The 
existence of God and the immortality of man, 
of which they assure us, must ever be the sup- 
port of every true system. 

“We think therefore that in this view the 
Reviewer’s proposition will not bear examina- 
tions It may be, however, that we have not/ 
apprehended his meaning. For here, as else- | 
where in the article, we find a want of precis- | 
ion and clearness. And we greatly regret that 
on a subject so important, and in such a place, 
the writer, instead of telling his meaning, has 
left us to guess at it. Perhaps nothing more 
is intended than, that miracles cannot prove 
that which is contradictory to instinct or reason, 
—perhaps, that miracles are not the foundation, 
but only the evidence, of truth,—both which 
propositions are evident. But there is no end 
to conjecture ; and we leave the subject, with 
the fear, that the writer’s mind is perplexed by 
a supposition of contrast or opposition between 
the different parts of our constitution, which 
does not exist. The senses and the sout are 
not hostile; but the one, well directed, are the 
other’s most serviceable ministers, and supply 
it with rich materials for contemplation. 

Possessed with the idea of the small worth 
of the senses, in testifying to spiritual truth, 
‘the reviewer endeavors to show, that the mira-: 
cles were not the principal ground of faith 
among the first converts, and that they were 
not appealed to by our Savior, ‘in the way of 
dewnonstration.’——As to the first point, we do 
not doubt that very many were attached to our 
Savior, by his character and preaching ; but 
neither, if we are to trust the Evangelists, can 
we doubt that many also believed, at seeing 
the wonderful works which he did, * The Gali- 
leans received him, having seen all the things 
that he did at Jerusalem at the feast; the 
father, when he learned tliat his gon had re- 
covered at the hour’ in which Jesus said unto 
him, Thy son liveth, ‘ himself believed and his 
whole house ;’ and ‘many of the Jews which 
came to Mary, and had seen the things which 
Jesus did, believed on him.’ Leaving this top- 
ic, as needing no more elucidation, I come now 
to a very objectionable part of the article under 
consideration. 

On the two hundred and fifty first page, we 
read: «These miracles,’ (the miracles of the 
Bible) ‘are proved by the historical accounts 
which relate them, not to -have been intended 
for the demonstration of religious truth, but to 
authenticate the claims, or to accomplish the 
parposes of messengers of God, in a capacity 
other than that of religious teachers,’ And 
again, (not to take notice of the argumemt from 
the miracles of the Old Testament, to which 
there is the very obvious answer, that the su- 

' pernatural works wrought in Pharaoh’s presence, 
were not for the ,king alone, but also for the 
Israelites, in whose minds it was necessary to 
establish the authority of Moses and his mes- 
sage,) we find upon tht next page:'*He (our 
Savior) exercised the divine power with which 
God had endowed him, not in the way of de- 








monstration, but of philanthropy. He did not 


say, ‘Look at these miracles and believe what 
I declare’ ;’ on the contrary, he left his wasn! 
to produce their own blessed effects on the 
body, while he put forth his truth to operate in 
a similar manner upon the soul.’ 

These passages, have excited great surprise. 





Our Savior’s references to his miracles, as de- 


why the writer, if he knew it, has taken no no- 
tice of it, in this place; or, if he did not know 
it, how he could have thought himself compe- 
tent to write on this subject, It is this; that, 
though we cannot draw the line which precise- 
ly divides miraculous from natural phenomena, 
there is no difficulty in distinguishing the two 


monstrative, are so frequent, so express, so! extremes. I know not exactly, what may ‘be 


much enforced, that the declarations we have 
quoted, in the view of many, seem unaccounta- 

ble. John v. 36, *The works which the, 
Father hath given me to finish, the same works | 
that 1 do, bear witness of me, that the Father 
hath sent me.’ x, 25, ‘the works that I do in 
my Father’s name, they bear witness of me.’ 
Indeed the writer himself seems alarmed at his 
boldness, and retreats from the. position he has 
taken ; for he continues: 

‘In some instances, it may be thonght that 
he appealed to his miracles as an evidence that 
he was the messenger of God, and therefore 
entitled to be heard; but even this was not in 
confirmation of the truth of his doctrine, but of 
the authority with which he announced it.’ 

May be thought! But he did, It is nota 
matter of supposition, or possibility, but of cer- 
tainty, if John tells the truth. 

The new position taken by the author is, in 
one sense, yielded on all hands, and in another 
is untenable. Those eternal moral truths, 
which our Savior inculeated, are, for the most 
part, such as have no essential connection with 
external phenomena; and who can suppose, for 
a moment, that he appealed to miracles as de- 
monstrative of these? His works established 
his authority as a divine teacher; and, this done, 
the truth of all he uttered, if it needed proof, 
followed as a matter of course. There is no 
sufficient ground then for the distinction made 
by the writer. In appealing to miracle as proof 
of his divine commission, he virtually appealed 
to miracle as evidence of his doctrine.—But 
were not supernatural works sometimes wrought 
by him, expressly for this purpose, among oth- 
ers, to be direct evidence of inoral or ‘ psychi- 
cal’ traths? Or, to say the least, 1s it not cer- 
tain, that they were regarded by the disciples 
in that light? Turn to John xi..15. But I 
am glad for your sakes, that I was not there, to 
the intent ye may believe.’ What were they 
to believe ? His authority as a divine teacher? 
Of that, the disciples had already had sufficient 
evidence. Was it not rather the great truth 
of man’s immortality, that was to be made man- 
ifest to them? Similar inquiry might be made 
with regard to many other miracles, to say 
nothing of the Resurrection, which is of itself 
a revelation of unspeakable value, 

Again, our Lord is related on one occasion 
at least to have manifested his supernatural pow- 
er, for the express purpose of proving, not gen- 
erally his divine commission, but specially his 
power to forgive sins. Examine Luke vy. 24, 
with its context. ‘ But that ye may know that 
the Son of man hath power on earth to forgive 
sins, he said unto the sftk of the palsy, I say 
unto thee, Arise, and take up thy couch, and 
go-unto thy house.’ Is ‘any difficulty made in 
the interpretation of this passage? Is it said 
that we are prejudiced to attach to ita meaning, 
which the evangelist did not jntend? Take 
then a passage from Livy, in order to observe 
how we interpet a similar narration in another 
author, The historian says (II. 12,) ot Caius 
Mucius, when taken as a spy in the camp of 
Porsena: “* En tibi,’ inquit, * ut sentias, quam 
vile sit corpus iis, qui magnam gloriam vident 2 
dextramque accenso ad sacrificium foculo inji- 
cit.’”’ Here we all understand Livy to relate that 
Mucivs thrust his hand into the fire, professed- 
ly for the purpose of showing, ‘in how little 
esteem the body was held by those who had 
great glory in view.’ Is there any doubt that, 
in the same manner, Luke is to be understood 
to relate, that our Lord wrought the miracles 
professedly for the purpose of proving his par- 
doning power? Now Christ’s power on earth 
to forgive sins, is one of the fundamental doc- 
trines of Christianity. Our Savior, therefore, 
did appea! to miracle in confirmation of the truth 
of his doctrine, and with this the Reviewer's 
argument falls. 

* The apparent performance of miracles,’ the 
writer proceeds, ‘was not peculiar to him. It 
was not sufficient to authenticate his mission as 
divine, without reference to other sources of 
conviction. ‘The very records which describe 
the miracles of Christ, inform us that similar 
works were performed by others, who did not 
acknowledge his authority, but acted in their 
own name. It was an age in which portents 
and prodigies were not uncommon. How, then, 
was a true miracle to be distinguished from a 
false one ?” 

To all this, we reply: that though works 
may havé been wrought similar to Christ’s mir 
acles, they were not so similar, but that they 
might be easily distinguished ; that the Jews 
who cast out demons, or cured epilepsy, did no 
more, than many of modern times, who neither 
possess, nor appear to possess, supernatural 
power; and that we are offended at seeing the 
miracles, on which we rest cur faith, ranked 
among ‘ portents and prodigies,’ which in that 
age ‘ were not uncommon.’ 

‘ The Pharisees accused our Savior of casting 
out devils through the Prince of the devils; 
how,’ it is asked, ‘ could this accusation be set 
aside, but by estublishing the divinity of his 
mission on independent evidence ?” 

We reply: In ‘part, it could not be set aside, 
and was not; for we are told that many resist- 
ed the evidence; In part, it could be, and was, 
by working such miracles as there could be. 
no doubt about in fair minds. 

On the two hundred fifty third page, an ar- 
gument is advanced, which we have heretofore 
seen only in the hands of the professed adver- 
saries of Christianity: namely, that there is no 
certain way of distinguishing a miracle from a 
new manifestation of natural powers, ‘ without 
a previous faith in the divinity of the performer.’ 
It would follow from this, that, in reasoning 
with infidelity, to assert the reality of the mira- 
cles, whatever amount of historical evidence we 
might adduce in their support, would be begging 
the question. Now to this argument there is 8 
sufficient answer; and we are impelled to ask, 





the results of further developments of the pow- 
ers of nature; but I feel well assured that there 
are no hidden energies in its present constitu- 
tion, by which a man may be restored to life, 
after having been several days dead, buried, and 
embalmed, 

Beside the open expressions of the writer's 
opinions, upon which we have commented, there 
are here and there dark hints, as if of some- 
thing Worse in store, which have alarmed the 
timid. The miracles are called ‘ uncertain in 
their meaning and diffiealt: of proof, and faith 
in them is spoken of as a ‘dim perception of 
historical events &c.’. Dim? Uncertain ? 
Difficult? And this too in a piece, which be- 
gins with asserting the necessity of drawing ‘a 
sharp line of distinction,’ ‘ between theology 
and mythology !’— But we pass on. 

The object of the article under our hand, is 
to show the insufficiency and superfluity of the 
sensible miracles as a ground of faith in Christ- 
ianity, and to exalt and enforce, what is called 
the internal evidence. We cannot agree with 
those who think that its conclusions, if allowed, 
take from the religion its authority, For the 
character of Christ, and his doctrine, and their 
effects, are of themselves miracles, and there- 
fore sufficient to prove to an unelouded reason 
the divinity of the revelation. But the question 
still presents itself: Are the internal'evidences, 
independently, a sufficient and safe foundation, 
for the faith of the world to rest on? It is im- 
portant that this question should be clearly an- 
swered, 

It is not to be doubted that a perfect mind, 
skilled to trace the moral relations of things, 
with much the same .accuracy with which we 
follow the operation of a law of physics, would 
perceive, in a very smal] part of our religion, 
conclusive evidence of its divine origin. But 
we are not perfect; aad in proportion as we 
depart from perfection, and our perceptions be- 
come gross, we read evidence more abundant 
and apprehensible, Some instructed and 
thoughtful minds, find without the miracles, 
ample ground of persuasion. But how will you 
address the arguments which convince these, to 
the mass of men? That view, for instance, 
which to the eye of pure reason is so satistac- 
tory, and of which you are so ostentatious,—of 
the permanency of Christianity, and its adapta- 
tion to the growing wants of man,—that while 
all human institutions have passed away from 
the world’s path, Christianity has become only 
firmer with time, and its great truths grow 
brighter and brighter as intellect advances,— 
how will you bring this within the circle of 
viaion of an ordinary mind? Take the world 
through, the mass of men are far below all this. 
They see nothing of the world’s progress ; they 
know little of its history. Many too, that are 
able to comprehend the nature of our argument, 
will reject it as unsubstantial.* You will be 
assured by them, that what you say is mere 
sentimentality, the dream of hermits and invalids, 
that they do not perceive that the world has 
progressed ; that it always was very bad and is 
80 now; that the ancients excelled us in almost 
every thing, in refinement, in heroism, in let- 
ters ;—that Plato is stil] quoted with veneration, 
that Homer is now, as he ever has been, the 
model of poets, that Demosthenes continues un- 
rivailed, and that Christianity, not so enduring 
as the works of these men, far from being im- 
mortal, has even now seen its day, and is grad. 
ually losing itself in vague generalities and 
abstract speculations; (and the Review of Mar- 
tineau’s Rationale will be instanced in confir- 
mation.) 

You pass to the argument from our Savior’s 
character, which you rightly think irrefragable, 
You represent its great superiority, its boundless 
excellence, that the more it is understied, the 
more it 1s admired and loved... But how is this 
a proof of its supernaturalness to one whose 
conceptions rise not even to the highest human 
excellence ? To him, the same is true of 
Socrates, of Fenelon, of Milton, The grasp of 
intellect, the range of fanc¥, the exaltation of 
piety, in these nen, is to him boundless, The 
limit of even inferior minds is out of his sight, 
and of consequence the higher space by which 
our Lord surpasses them. Do you rejoin that 
such a one will be persuaded that our Savior 
came from God, by experiencing the renovating 
power of his truth? But he finds a like reno- 
vating power, which he has never yet exhaust- 
ed, in merely human systems. Plato is to him 
divine ; and from the pages of Cicero, of Shake- 
speare, nay even of Rousseau and De Steel, his 
darkened soul has received illumination, which 
seemed of a heavenly ray. Do you reply, that 
thése characters exhibit blemishes and deficien- 
cies, which mark their humanity, while on the 
other hand our Lord was spotless and perfect? 
But the rude, the corrupt, and the foolish, do 
not find itso. They will show you inconsisten- 
cies and follies in Jesus too, and will doubt and 
suspect and cavil, or listen in unapprehensive 
stupidity to your homily. Such need a plain, 
sensible, or (to draw from a false phraseology) 
practical proof that their redeemer has come, 
Say not, that they do not deserve to believe. 
Such 1s not the language of heaven, It is not 
the whole, but the sick, that Christianity has 
come to heal, The great majority of men are 
yet at thevery beginning of the religious course, 
and their faith in Christianity, so far as they 
have any, rests on ‘the miracles. They could 
give no reasons indeed for a belief in these, 
sufficient for a philosophical mind; but, according 
to the natural law, by which credulity increas- 
es with ignorance, they nevertheless receive 
them ard accord a faith to Christ as a worker 
of miracles, which they would never accord to 
him as a philanthropist.—Upon sensible mira- 
cles does the faith of Christeridom: still rést. 
To take this platform away, would be fatal.: 

It is not, however, to the ignorazit and uned- 
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in hopes of conciliating the attention of those 
who rest in opposition to our views. Many re- 
flecting men, who value as highly as any the 
internal evidences of the religion, rejoice to 
have this substantial resting place, After all the 
arguments in favor of the immortality of the soul, 
which are furnished by the ingenious and the 
eloquent, and which, in moments of clear per- 
ception, the mind cannot but accept as conclu- 
sive, they gladly return, in mental vision, to 
the cave of Lazarus, to behold the living, tan- 
gible manifestation of the great truth, Weall 
have . intervals of doubt, when the world is 
clouded, and reason distrusts herself, and what 
should we have then to re-establish and cheer 
us, if we could not in a manner be with our 
Savior, and see in his hands the print of the 
nials, and put the finger into the print of the 
nails, and thrust the hand intp his\gide ? 

We have thus with some reluctance gone 
over the article in hand, and taken notice of 
what we deem erroneous in it, The task of 
the critic is not an agreeable one. Fault-find- 
ing is often his exclusive office, and, not un- 
frequently, accuracy and method exact from 
him an attention to minute expressions, the le- 
gitimate signification of which he is well assured 
wes not the intended one, dnd compel him, 
since his business is with the performance and 
not with the author, tu pursue a phantom of 
meaning through paragraph after paragraph, 
which could do no hurt, except as they interfere 
with his exposure of error. Deeply as we re- 
gret and condemn the jnconsistencies, vague- 
ness and false reasoning of the composition 
we have noticed, we bow down before its spir- 
itwality and fervor. There is a set of men 
among us, distinguished, among other things, 
by,a firm and glowing faith in the infinite su- 
periority of the spirit and spiritual concerns, 
over the height of material pride. These men 
are our life. It is through them that the social 
body breathes the celestial atmosphere, which 
it must breathe to grow. From the deep wells 
of learning and of heavenly contemplation, they 
draw pure and essential truth, springing up into 
everlasting life, and pour its healing stream in 
among the stir and sensualities of our country’s 
sanguine exuberance. Their silence would be 
a public calamity, O that we might enjoy the 
influence of their wisdom, without mixture of 
pedantry, sophistry, conceit, or any of the errors 
which a feeling of mental superiority is apt to 
generate! If they will but abide their time, 
their exertons will be recompensed. 

Finaliy, for the benefit of those who have 
thought it worth their while to follow us thus 
far, we make the following summary of conclu- 
sions, opposed to those of the Reviewer: 

That sensible miracles are a part of the truth 
of Christianity, and that therefore one who re- 
jects them is not a full believer; that facts per- 
ceived b} the senses are a sufficient basis of 
conviction of spiritual truth; that a miracle 
may prove spiritual truth ; that miracles may be 
distinguished both from all pretences to mira- 
cles, and from natural phenomena, without 
‘ previous faith in the divinity (divine authority) 
of the performer,’ by examination of them as 
historical facts; that there is na evidence that 
supernatural works were wrought in the time of 
our Savior, except by his authority ; that our 
Savior appealed to his’ miracles habitually and 
distinctly, as conclusive evidence of his divine 
mission ; that they were sometimes made by 
him iJlustrations and proofs of spiritual traths ; 
that (in one instance at least) he appealed to a 
miracle in proof of a doctrine of our religion, 
and is related to have wrooght it for the express 
purpose ; and finally that, although some minds, 
if not many, may ground a firm faith in Christ- 
ianity upon its interna) evidence alone, the 
mass of mankind need these sensible proofs, 
which God has graciously vouchsafed to them. 











FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. 

Mr Editor—I wish to say, through your col- 
umns, that | have been interested and instruc- 
ted by six ‘ Discourses on ,the Philosophy of 
Religion’ by Rev. George Ripley of your city. 
These Discourses, Sir, are truly valuable, and 
they deserve to be extensively read and studied. 
They are written in a style of great neatness, 
beauty and strenght; and, what is better, they 
breathe a spirit of sincere and fervent piety. 
They must take rank among the very best Dis- 
courses ever given to the Unitarian public. 
But it is not as mere Discourses or Sermons 
that I would speak of them. They are more 
than Sermons; their aim is higher and broad- 
er, They are an able and original discussion 
of the philosophy of Religion, Their design 
is to show us that religion has a solid and en. 
during ground in our very nature, and that 
Christianity has a living voucher for its truth 
in the soul itself. Nothing is more necessary 
to be shown than this, and he who shows it 
does the greatest possible service to religion 
and to Humanity. 

You are aware, Sir, that many of the argu- 
ments heretofore adduced in proof of Chris- 
tianity are now thought by some very good 
minds to be inconclusive. Historical testimony 
has ceased to be enough. Miracles silence, 
astonish, more than they convince, and create 
at least as much unbelief.as they cure. The 
old methods of proving Christianity, are very 
generally felt to be too circuitous, too remote 
and too mechanical. They do not appeal to 
what we know and are conscious of in our- 
selves. They do not and cannot satisfy the 
logical ahd especially the philosophical wants 
of the age. It is indeed as much labor to 
prove that they are proofs as it! is to prove 
Christianity without them. f A 
Now, Sir, what is to‘be done? The great- 
er part of those who become dissatisfied with 
the old methods of proving Christianity very 
naturally but rashly conclude that there are 
no otHer methods possible, and they become 
consciously or unconsciously, | unbelievers. 
There are not a few among us, who feel secure 
in their faith only because they refuse to ex- 
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or shut their eyes to what may be ‘alleged 
against it. These persons are believers im 
their feelings, but reatly nnbelievers, if they 
did but know it, in their understanding. Re- 
ligion may thrive in their hearts but it droops 
and dies in their heads, 

Add to this, these people are the very first to 
oppose any new methods of vindicating the 
claims of our religion. They do not like to 
think of its claims, for when they think of.them 
they doubt, and to doubt is very tinpleasant. 
Now the old arguments are stereotyped to their 
hands. They.can be used, whenever a reason 
most be given fur the hope that is in them, 
without the least effort at thinking. Does 
the avowed unbeliever ask them why they be- 
lieve, they have nothing to do but to hand him 
down an old stereotyped answer, and if it does 
not satisfy him he may go unsatisfied ; so long 
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they are not to be blamed@for not futtishing 
better ones. ‘Tell them these arguments are 
not conclusive, they assure you in return that 
they are the only evidences of religion they 
have ; deprive them of these and you deprive 
them of their faith in Christianity, that is, im 
plain language, of their answers to unbelievers, 
They therefore neither believe themselves nor 
suffer us to labor to make others believe. 

The reason of all this’ is, that these people 
do not know that there is, aside from what they 
consider the only evidence of Cliristianity, 
another kind of evidence perfectly conclusive 
and satisfactory. Let them once see that 
Christianity may be proved in the same way 
that we prove any moral, political or intellec- 
tual troth, and they will no longer insist upon: 
it that we must believe Christianity for the 


;reasons they allege, or not believe it at all. 
| They wili also beceme believers in their"heads 


as well as in their hearts, themselves, and 
therefore be willing to have the evidences of 
Christianity discussed. They will find that 
there is a faith in Christianity of which they 
have not dreamed, that.man may have a cer- 
tainty of it, which they have hitherto denied 
to be possible. ‘Their faith will, from a dead 
faith, become a living one, and they will become 
true, living members of Christ’s body. 


this, and without saying any thing either for or 
against the old stereotyped arguments for 
Christianity, of which a thousand editions have: 
béen published, and every one of which has 
been published in vain, he has set himself at 
work to find if there be not for Christianity an. 
evidence of the highest kind, an evidence 
which every man has within his reach, and 
which cannot be weakened by any counter- 
evidence. He has found it, and the arguments 
which he adduces for religion, if followed out, 
will be found to be as unassailable as the per- 
ceptions of consciousness. 

There is another thing for which these Dis-. 
courses are marked, and that is their tone of 
unaffected but fervent piety. Their author, it. 
must be obvious to every one who reads them, 
18 no mean proficient in what is so:netimes 
called speculative philosophy. He is evidently. 
fond of metaphysical studies. There are inany 
among us who are becoming very much at- 
tached to the philosophy of the mind, as several 
recent publications and numerous articles may 
bear witness. Some are alarmed at this, and 
fear that it will lead to neglect of pious feel- 
ing and experimental godliness. Were this 
likely to be the result, there would indeed be 
cause for alarm; but these Discourses seem to 
me to be a strong proof that there is no dan- 
ger. They prove very clearly that great faith 
in mind does not weaken faith jn God, and. 
that profound study of man by no means pre- 
vents one from feeling the most sincere and, 
ardent devotion to God. It is possible that the: 
better we comprehend ourselves, our higher 
nature, the more sensible shall we be to the 
presence of God, and that nothing will be more 
likely to make one labor for a godly life than. 
the discovery that he has godlike eapacities. 
However this may be,I will assure you, sir, 
that I have been refreshed by these Discours- 
es; they have made me more conscious of the 
Unseen and the Eternal, and more ready to 
pour out my soul in thanksgiving and praise to 
the Infinite and the Good. 1 thank Mr Ripley 
for publishing them. They have done, they 
will do good, and I trust be as welcome to- 
many as they are: to A Unvearian. 




















FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHER. 
(Coneluded.) 


Again, the interests of the’ Sunday School 
may be furthered or retarded by the Teacher’s. 
deportment towards his class. ‘This. should be 
in the highest degree easy and nateral. The. 
Teacher should reither be too distant and 
grave, nor yet too familiar. It is difficult per- 
haps to draw a line between the two extremes. 
Both have beer the causes of much mischief. 
If the Teacher is too familiar with his class— 
if he gives himself up too exclusively to their 
whims and inelinatjong—laughs at their tattle, 
and delights in the merry description of sheir 
boyish sports— thus disregarding the sobriety 

that belongs to. his office——they must soon lose 

their respect for him—and, this lost, his jn- 

structions wil} fall with unmeaning, if not in- 


jurious effect upon their tender and susceptible 


minds. ‘Phe child may still love to attend the 
Sunday School; but he will attend it rather as his. 
play ground where he can exercise new tricks 
of inischiet, and devise new plans of amusement. 
On the other hand, the Teacher should not be 
too strict and austere; and go through with 
the exercise of his class, as though it were an _ 
avsigned task—with: feelings of coldness and. 
restraint, and a stiff formality of manner. Let 
him enter upon it with hearty interest and de- 
light, with the feeling that the delight of the 
Teacher must be in unison with that of the 
Taught—that, if he manifests no interest in. 
his class, their attendance can enly be an. obli- 
gation, nct,a pleasure, to them—and conse- 
quently not a benefii—! once imdeed knew of 
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resolve never to enter again the walls of his 
Sunday School, if he could not exchange his 
Teacher for one who was not so cross—who 
would not find fault with every ge | he said 
or did, and who would sometimes sm ! 

No, I would have the Teacher mild and 
cheerful in his deportment—I would have him 
rightly estimate the privilege as well as res- 
ponsibility of his calling—-Let him reflect upon 
the mysterious grandeur of the soul he is to 
educate—In the innocent and inquiring look 
of the child before him, let him read the token 
of an angel’s presence, in that bright and 
sparkling eye, the beaming of a cherub’s eye. 
As he gathers his little scholars around him 
to break to them the Bread of Life, let him 
feel, in the sublime language of the Greo 
Frieid and Teacher of -children, that ‘of sue/ 
is the Kingdom of Heaven!—Thus shall the 
Teacher acquire a dispositionsand deportment 
that shall make him an effective laborer in the 
Vineyard of souls. 

I would not, from what I have said, have it 
understood that the Teacher must check all 
the inquiries of the youthful mind. No, as far 
as is consistent with the sacredness of the oc- 
casion, let him labor to bring them out, for 
these may prove his pilots to their little souls. 
Let him answer and draw them out in the 
channels of Familiar Conversation ; for from 


wholsome benefit may be derived. Indeed I | 
hold, that, by Friendly Conversation, a Sunday 
Teacher can effect vastly more than by any 
other mode of instruction. 

But perhaps I am told that there are some 
children’s minds that cannot be thus brought 
out, that their dispositions are intractable ; and 
all they learn, perhaps, is to practise mischief. 
With such let the Teacher’s expostulations be 
mild, yet earnest—calm, yet determined—Let 
him address their ‘better feelings (as he would 
labor to convince an Infidel) in kind, not harsh 
appeals, A severe and reproachful appeal 
night only kindle the flame he was endeavoring 


- and forsaken church! 





to quench. Let him but awaken in the young 
child a spark of love and respect ;.and a purer 
and brighter flame shall erelong burst forth —| 
before which, like mists before the morning’s | 
sun, shall break away all obduracy of heart, 
and intractability of disposition, 

As the great instrument of the Teacher's} 
success in his holy cause, 1 would have him} 
earnest in Prayer. Let the incense of devo-| 
tion go daily up from the altar of his heart. | 
God’s approving smile shall fan. the rising | 
flame ; and his blessing will descend, like the | 
silent dew from Heaven, to give strength’ to| 
his bands, and success to his labors. The ‘ ef- | 
fectual, fervent, prayer of the righteous man,’ 
we are told, ‘availeth much,’ It is indeed the | 
‘one thing needful’—and its importance, I 
fear, is not sufficiently heeded by our Sunday | 
School Teachers —Let it be to them the great | 
anchor of their Faith, and it shall prove a migh- 
ty bulwark of success. 

The object of the Teacher’s prayer should 
be threefold. He should pray for himself, for | 
his fellow Teachers, and for the -members of ' 
his Class. 

The Teacher should pray for himself. Let 
him seek for God’s blessing upon his labors in 
the retirement of his closet. There let him 
enter into the deep recesses of his soul, and 
hold his secret vigils. What is there dark, let 
him pray for a Heavenly light to illumine,— 
what is erroneous, that’a Father’s care may 
correct. In such self-communion will the | 
Teacher strengthen his hand, and nerve his arm, | 
for his great spiritnal warfare. 

Again, the Teacher should pray for his fel- 
low Teachers. What blessings he asks for 
himself let him ask for them. Let him pray 
that their- hearts may be united together in the 
ties of Heavenly love, that God would send 
amongst them the spirit of Unity, which is ‘as 
the dew that descended upon the mountains of 
Zion ’—that, by encouraging each other’s hearts 
and hands; they may be ‘fellow workers to- 
gether of the truth as,it is in Jesus ’—and | 
drink of the same pure fountain of Eternal 
Life. 

Lastly, the Teacher should pray for the 
members of his class. Let him ask God to dwell 
in their young hearts, and keep them pure and 
unspotted amid the world’s temptations and 
sins—to work in them the spirit of docility and 
love ; that the sunlight of Truth may irradiate 
their hearts, and the dews of Religion water 
their affections. 

Let this spirit of Prayer breathe through the 
Teacher's Meetings. Thence let the vestal flame 
of devotion ascend in all its purity and fervor. 
Thence, in united harmony, let the Christian 
song of love and praise go up, till it reach the 
very throne of the Almighty! Let the Teach- 
ers there dig for the deep treasures of Religion, 
as for hidden gold, and there discuss the truths 
that ‘ make wise unto salvation.’ Qh that the 
vast importance of these Teacher’s Meetings 
were more fully realised! Oh that the Teach- 
er would come, and breathe that atmosphere 
of sympathy and love, and taste there the rich 
influences of God’s Holy Presence! The 
'‘eacher’s Meetings are indeed the great Pil- 
lars upon which must rest the prosperity of our 
Sunday Schools. They are great High Schools 
for the nurture and instruction of the 'Teacher’s 
soul! 

Go forth then, Sunday School Teacher, to 
the great Spiritual Armory, and draw thence 
thy weapons for thy spiritual warfare! Put 
on there the ‘ whole Armor of God.’ Put on 
the breastplate of Righteousness, the shield of 
Faith, the Helmet of Salvation, and the sword 
of the Spirit—and move onward to thy Battle, 
* conquering and to conquer!’ 


FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
RANDOM SKETCHES No. 4, 
MOURNERS. 

Lord Kaimes says that persons in deep grief 
cannot bear mirth. How true;—and a truth of 
some moment to those who attempt to console 
the sorrowful, Whatignorance of the human 
heart does he betray, who thinks to drive away 
its woes with mirthful topics—and yet how of- 
ten is this attempted, In that hour when ‘ black 
melancholy’ broods over the mind, the heart 
turns away with loathing from all that is ludi- 





crous and gay. ‘It says of Jaughter—it is mad, 
and of mirth—what doeth it?’ Not sooner 
would the shades below sicken at the light of 
day. When the heart is bleeding with anguish, 
sand despair bangs heavy on the spirit, wmelan- 
“choly ideas are the only ones that can soothe it. 
‘The images you present must be sombre—but 
i8 little Jess so than those which already possess 
the.mind. Then introduce topics less. gloomy 
‘still—let the shade grow lighter and lighter, till 
it borders on the gay. And when mirthful top- 
ties cease to shock or offend it, you may open all 





the windows of the soul, and flood its gloomy 
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chambers with light. When you can do this, 
you may know that the spectre has departed 


FORSAKEN CHURCHES, : 


Among all the external signs which meet 
the eye of a traveller, he can select no surer 
indication of moral decay than an old, forsaken 
church, Falling houses, prostrate fences and 
desolated fields are not halfsq unerring in their 
testimony. Any thing but a moss-covered 
It is as if desolation 
herself had not only come over. the fields and 
along the highways, but entered the house of 
the living God, walked up its aisles, converted 
it into her own temple, and become the presi- 
ding deity of the place.—Reader, let me relate 
an ‘adventure’. I have been strolling for sev- 
eral days through woods and over snountains, 
not a thousand miles ovt of New England. At 
length I found myself in the midst of a small 
village. One of the first objects which met my 
eye was an old sorry looking church, in which 
I should think no voice had been heard for years, 
but the voice of the blast. [ts pillars'and steps 
had rotted away, and the paths that led to it were 
untrodden. Its roof had grown ever with moss. 
Its broken panes admitted the doleful moanings 
of the gale, 

‘ Keen hollow winds howled through the bleak recess. 
Emblem of music caused by emptiness.’ 

I went a little farther, and a miserable look- 
ing tavern hung out its dilapidated sign— sign 
of distress’ fursooth! There a large collection 
of drunkards were fighting and drinking and 
swearing in concert. As I went on over horrid 
roads and by dwellings reeling to their fall with 
Amazons glaring from the windows, on either 
side of the way the children rose up and called 
me cursal. I felt that | could sympathize with 
‘Lot on his journey to Zoar! Reader—if in any 
of thy wanderings upon our planet thou findest 
an old forsaken church, first pause and feel for 
thy pocket book, and then let fear‘add wings 
to thy feet.’ E. H.S. 


FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
ARGUMENTS FOR THE TRUTH OF THE 
CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 

It is well, occasionally, to consider the evi- 
dences in favor of our holy religion ; especially, 
soine of the most plain and obvious ones. 
Those whose faith is formed, may find an advan- 
tage in such review ; and the young, who are 
inquiring for light to guide them in making up 
their opinions, may perceive what are, at least, 
some of the evidences of our common faith. 

There is the external and the internal evi- 
dence, ‘This is jhe usual distinetion; and 
it is not arbitrary, but natural. The external 
evidence is derived from history, miracles and 
prophecies ; and the internal, from the peculiar 
doctrines of the gospel; which are adapted to 
our spiritual nature and hopes, and commend 
themselves to our reason, and yet some of them 
such as mere human reason was not able to 
discover and prove; and the singular character 
of the author of Christianity, which was perfect- 
ly unique, combining every moral excellence, 
and being unspeakably superior to that of any 
other human being. 

The latter kind of evidence is highly satis- 
factory, and often has convinced men who re- 
jected the former. They have been conscious, 
on reflection and examination, that Christianity 
was of divine original; revealed by him who is 
the Father of our spirits, and the source of wis- 
dom, intelligence, truth and goodness, Yet, as 
this is matter of feeling or of reasoning, we may 
err in our conclusions, For though, in most 
cases, consciousness is the highest kind of evi- 
dence, the feelings may deceive us, and reasun- 
ing may also deceive us on this point. And 
there is great danger of substituting feeling for 
argument, and imagination for evidence, If 
our faith is to depend on feelings, we shall be 
liable to change often and to err grossly. 
Whenever evidence and argument are neglect- 
ed, and we yield to our feelings, we have no 
sure guide to direct us, And a belief, posses- 
sed without argument and external evidence, 
may desert us when there are the strongest 
proofs at hand to be offered. Thomas believ- 
ed because he saw. He witnessed the mira- 
cle, and he saw Jesus alive after his death; 
and, therefore, he was convinced. But his feel- 
ing, and hopes, and consciousness of the puri- 
ty and excellence of Christ’s doctrines, were all 
strong and powerful before. He had no new 
truth or doctrine revealed to him by Jesus af- 
ter his resurrection. Jt was the miracle of his 
resurrection that convinced him Jesus was the 
Messiah, the Son of God, ‘* Blessed, indeed, 
are they who have not seen, and yet believe.’ 
But they have not believed from feeling merely, 
nor chiefly; but because they were convinced 
from history and the testimony of the apostles, 
that Jesus was raised from the dead as he had 
predicted ; and this proved that he came from 
God, and was assisted by the divine spirit to 
perform miracles and to rise from the dead, 

Mirscles, prophecies and history, all go to 
show that Jesus of Nazareth, and the same may 
be said of Moses, the prophets’ and the apostles, 
that they were divinely inspired and assisted. 
For no one could do the miracles which they 
did, except God were with them. This is un- 
sophisticated reason and ¢ommon sense; this is 
sound philosophy, When any one speaks as a 
prophet, or in the name of God, we ask for 
proof that his claims are well founded. And 
that proof is not in sound and pure doctrines, 
(as we may deem them to be) but in a work 
strictly superhuman, without any deceit by mag- 
ic or sorcery. To rajse the dead, to still the 
tempest, to cure an inveterate disease, and open 
the blind eyes by a word; this is proof that God 
is with him. No one can resist such evidence, 
For to suppose real miracles tobe wrought by evil 
demons, is most irrational, is dishonorable to 
God, iscontrary to his word and his course of 
providence ; is a denial of his supremacy, or an 
admission that he can contradict himself. That 
there are pretended miracles, no one will deny. 
But that any real miracle was ever performed 
except by a prophet or messenger of God, is 
alike unscriptural and unreasonable: for it is 
confounding truth and falsehood. To exhort 
and admonish may require no miraculous power ; 
but to reveal a new system, to require faith in 
new doctrines, it is not enough to exhibit them 
as rational, or consonant to our feelings; we 
want proof of the divine authority by which they 
are declared ; we must know whether-God or 
man only has spoken. There have been wise 
and pious men, who taught miany excellent mor- 
al truths, but they must give evidence by their 

supernatural power that God sent them, before 
they can expect the world to receive the doc- 
trine as divine. It cannot be necessary to in- 
sist on this, He who made, and upholds, and 
governs the world, and has imposed the laws 
by which it is continued, preserved and direct- 
ed, he only can direct, suspend or change those 
laws entirely, or in part only; and no one can 


effect it but by his permission, authority and 
aid. Nicodemus perceived and acknowledged 
this; the common, people, (except from false 
notions and traditions) admitted this ; the Jew- 
ish rulers acknowledged it generally, and did 
not deny it; except for the sake of disbelieving 
and rejecting the claims of Jesus and his apos- 
tles. ‘Let this man come down from the cross, 
and we will believe,’ they said; without refer- 
ence to his doctrines. And to reverse the case 
and say the doctrine is true, (or in other words, 
I like the doctrine) therefore I believe the mir- 
acle, would not only be unphilosophical, but 
would be making the reality of a miracle depend 
on a man’s opinions, wishes or prejudices. He 
must first like, or approve the doctrine, and theo 
he can admit the miracle. This would be de- 
stroying the foundation of physical truth and 
the distinctions of reason. Argument and fact 
are made to yield to opinion, But how did Pe- 
ter undertake to convince the unbelieving Jews 
after the resurrection of Christ ? By argument 
and reasoning, as to the truth and sublimity of 
the doctrines of our Lord? No: but by refer- 
ring directly ard solely to bis miracles and his 
resurrection, the greatest and the crowning 
work of all, and proof that Jesus was the mes- 
senger from heaven, * A man approved of God 
among you, (how proved or approved? . By his 
doctrines merely or chiefly? No;) by miraclos, 
and wonders, and signs, which God did by him 
in the midst of you,’ 

Can there be a question, that, if Jesus of 
Nazareth had delivered the Sermon on the 
Mount, and such other doctrines, consoling, 
sublime and acceptable as they are, and merely 
declared we should exist hereafter, and that 
there would be a resurection and judgment to 
come, however probable or reasonable all this 
might appear, and had performed no supernat- 
ural works, nor risen from the dead; can there 
be a question that few, comparatively, would 
have believed in him or his religion ? It would 
have been, and it might reasonably have been 
said, all this is fine, and excellent, und glorious, 
and we should be glad if it is true.” We should 
like to see it proved. We desire to know if 
this man speaks by divine authority, and if God 
has sent him thus to teach, and thus to reveal 
hidden trnths. ‘There have been wise and re- 
flecting men in the world, who said many things 
reasonabla and probable, so far as we can jndge, 
of God, and of our spiritnal nature, and of fu- 
turity. But there is no certainty whether it be 
truth, or fiction, or mere probability. And the 
proof necessary to decide in such a case, is 
miracles ; the exercise of a power above that 
of man. 

Bnt is it not difficult to judge what is a real 
miracle and what is a pretended one? No 
doubt it is. And the ignorant and the credu- 
lous may be deceived by jugglers and magicians. 
And, therefore, it is important to ascertain 
whether a real miracle be performeed or not. 

It was by miracles, and not by reasoning, 
nor by sublime doctrines, that Moses was to 
convince the king of Egypt. And though he 
was deceived by pretended and counterfeit mir- 
acles, the mighty power displayed by Moses, 
did at last convince the surrounding nations 
that God was the leader and protector of Israel. 
The centurion, when he saw the miracles at the 
death of Christ, was convinced that he was the 
messenger of Gods but the doctrines of the 
gospel had no concern in producing in him this 
belief. And so it was with the three thousand 
on the day of Pentecost, and with a great nuim- 
ber of other Jews within a short time after that 
event; they were convinced by the miraculous 
powep of the apostles; and then, and not till 
then, they inquired what doctrinas they were 
to believe to become the true disciples of Christ. 
Paul was converted by a iniracle ; und then he 
wisely took pains to learn what was the will 
and commands of Jesus of Nazareth, who had 
miraculously appeared to him, After 
event, he spent some time to study the Old 
Testament, and the prophecies respecting the 
character of the Messiah: But immediately on 
recovering from the shock of the miracle, he 
confessed Jesus as a divine messenger, or the 
Messioh, and he was baptized. It was the mir- 
acle which convinced him ; and he was not dis- 
obedient to the heavenly vision, but sought to 
know the doctrines and commands of the divine 
teacher. He first believed him to be divine 
from the miracle which he had witnessed ; and 
then he studied to know the mind and will of 
God. 

So, also, with regard to the resurrection of 
Christ. And who, indeed, ever thought of 
searching for evidence of the resurrection of 
Christ from the purity, and sublimity, and ex- 
cellence of bis doctrines ? The evidence from 
these, is not that Christ arose from the dead, 
They furnish no argument for his resurrection. 
All that could be said was, or is, this man is a 
very pure, and benevolent, and devout charac- 
ter, and we hope he declares the truth when he 
speaks of the pardoning mercy of God, and of 
a future life; and we can hardly suppose so 
good a person would deceive us, Still we ask 
for the evidence of his authority to preach as 
he does, We ask for no particular sign, no 
peculiar miracle, such as to please ourselves. 
But we want proof that he speaks by divine 
authority and commission. Nor did the disci- 
ples believe in his resurrection, after all his 
spiritual and glorious dectrines, Nor were they 
convinced till he actually arose, and they saw 
him, and handled him, and knew by their senses, 
(not by the sublimity or truth of his doctrines) 
that he was risen from the tomb. Thomas 
said he would see and feel; and al! the apos- 
tles hesitated, doubted and disbelieved, till he 
presented himself before them, and said, handle 
me, and see that I am not a spirit. And we 
rejoice that they did hesitate and doubt till they 
had received full and plenary proof from their 
senses, that Christ was raised from the dead. 
What if they had said, we ask not for any such 
proof, we believe he has arisen because he said 
he should rise again, and because he declared 
to us glorious and consoling doctrines, of which 
our feelings approve, and for which our natures 
are fitted. This coincidence, or agreement, is 
truly a great satisfaction, and is an additional 
argument that the religion of the gospel is from 
God. But alone, and of itself, and without the 
proof of miracles, does not carry conviction to 
the mind. For the extent of man’s knowledge 
and wisdom is not known; and we are unable 
to say, this man is so wise and rational that I 
am certain he speaks by the spirit of God. But 
when a miracle is wrought, no one can deny 
that God has interposed, 

Prophecies, speaking languages, as the apos- 
tles did, and declaring the thoughts of others; 
ail these are miracles; and the same remarks 
apply as suggested above. But prophecies are 
not usuully fulfilled till some time after they 
are uttered; and are not therefore always a 
proof to those who are living when they are 
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that they who delivered them were inspired by 


‘God, and thus bear testimony to their claims as 


divine messengers. 

Much more might be eaid, if necessary,.s to 
the proof from miracles in favor of those who 
perform them; and hence require belief in their 
doctrines. Our Savior himself continually ap- 
pealed to his miraculous works, when urging 
the Jews tg receive his religion. If ye believe 
not my Sayings, nor perceive the truth of my 
doctrines—(because of your worldly views) this 
is the purport of his language—believe me for 
the works’ sake ; for he who sent me, he doeth 
the works; if 1 do not the works of God, do 
not believe me, And to deny Christ, after the 
exhibition of divine power, in his miracles, which 
was the same as disbelieving in the miracles, 
was sin against the Holy Spirit ; and was such 
an obstinate and wilful opposition to truth and 
evidence, that there was no pardon for it. It 
was, in a word, the highest act of opposition to 
God, to reject the miracles, But many, who 
were not ready to receive all his spiritual doc- 
trines, but who admitted his divine authority, 
and became obedient, were pardoned and blest, 
When they witnessed his rajsing of the dead, 
and euring the blind and the diseased, and his 
stilling the tempest, by a word, they were con 
vinced that he was sent from God. When he 
sent out his apostles, after his resurrection, he 
said, go preach the gospel, and I will be with 
you, to confirm the doctrines by miracles, 

It was the first and chief object of the apos- 
tles to show the resurrection of our Lord from 
the dead ; to this they directed all their testi- 
mony; one was chosen in the room of Judas. to 
bear witness to the resurrection; and we are 
told, that with great power they gave testimony 
to this all-iinportant fact, Peter frequently in 
sisted on this, that God had raised up Jesus 
from the dead; and therefore he was to be re- 
ceived as Lord and Christ; and one whose 
words and doctrines were worthy of all accep- 
tation and obedience. They never rested the 
argument in favor of the gospel on the purity 
and sublimity of the doctrines. Even Paul, 
who said the gospel was superior to all human 
philosophy, and was the power of God and the 
wisdom of God, insisted, when he would con- 
vince the unbelieving, that God had raised him 
from the dead, This he did at Athens, and 
before Felix, Festus and Agrippa, ‘And if 
Christ be not risen from the dead,’ he says, 
‘our faith is vain and our doctrine vain.’ And 
there is no evidence, and no reason to suppose, 
that any ever received the Christian doctrines, 
who rejected the miracles of Christ, and the 
fact of his resurrection. [ndeed, it was this 
which proved or showed him to be the Son of 
God. Then it was proper to urge and explain 
the doctrines of the gospel; and such was the 
course pursued by the apostles. 

There is other external evidence, as com- 
mon or profane history, and the most prevalent 
traditions in the world. These afford evidence 
of the truth of the Mosaic history ; of the stete 
of the Jewish nation, and of the spread of the 
gospel. The evidence thus given is indeed 
collateral or incidental ; but toa reflecting mind 
it is of great force. The history of ancient 
Chaldea, Assyria, Egypt, Persia, Phenicia, 
Greece, Rome, &c. furnishes evidence -confir- 
matory of the great facts asserted in the Bible. 
The internal evidence, that is, the pure and 
sublime doctrines, the holy precepts, and the 
perfect character of Christ, is also worthy of 
great regard. It serves to impress, to affect, 
and to satisfy the mind. The deep things of 
revelation, the spiritual truths it contains, and 
the promises of the gospel, all go to convince 
us, that such a system has God for its author. 
It is a revelation from the source of truth and 
goodness, for the pusification, exaltation and 
salvation of the soul, But still we must first 
have proof that the author of Christianity was 
sent and assisted by God; especially must this 
be the case with unbelievers, to engage them to 
examine, to receive and obey it. Miracles are 
necessary to command our belief; the pure and 
holy doctrines to aid our progress jn a spiritual 
life. B, 





PENITENTIARIES IN FRANCE, 

Extract from the Correspondence of the New York 
Observer. 

Means are now sought to reform the tenants 
of our prisons, and hence attention is turned to- 
wards the penitentiary system, which is prac- 
tised with so much success in England, the U- 
nited States ang Switzerland. The new Sec- 
retary of State for the interior, Mr de Gasparin, 
has published reports and circulars recommend- 
ing the introduction of the peniténtiary system 
into our prisons. These measures are very 
praiseworthy, The necessity of reform in the 
prisons of France is imperious, for they have 
hitherto been schools of corruption, The pris- 
oners having constant intercourse, can commu- 
nicate to each other all their bad thoughts, and 
exert upon each other a sort of mutual instruc- 
tien as to the modes of violating the laws; and 
it is confessed that most criminals are more de- 
praved, on going out of prison, than they were 
the day they entered, It is then a wise plan 
to build solitary cells for the convicts, to employ 
them in regular labor, and impose on them the 
observance of strict silence. If these rules are 
well executed, no doubt many excesses will be 
prevented, and the less hardened prisoners will 
not be subjected to the pestilential influence of 
more corrupt companions, But can we hope 
that the penitentiary system will produce the 
same results in France as in foreign countries? 
‘Can we succeed in effecting a real moral reform 
in the mass of the prisoners? I fear not, and 
for this reason: 

The cells, the law of silence, and the system 
of labor are, so to speak, but the negative part 
of the penitentiary system; in other words, the 
material means of reforming the prisoners. The 
positive part of the system, is religious instruc- 
tion, reading the Bible, social and private pray- 
er by the prisoners; these are the moral means 
ef reform. So long as the prisoner is not sin- 
cerely pious, he is not radically changed ex- 
ternal constraint prevents him from doing evil; 
but his inward corruption remains, and only 
waits for a favorable occasion to show itself. 
These principles are, I believe, attested by all 
who have examined the penitentiray system. 

But, in France, resort to religion will-not be 
made, or will be very imperfectly made, and 
this makes me fear the introduction of the pen- 
itentiary system will produce q sad disappoint- 
ment. The Minister of the Interior has avow- 
ed in his report, that religion cannot act in our 
country as it does in the United States and in 
England ; but he is mistaken, I venture to af- 
firm, in an important respect. He supposes the 
difference between France and America, in re- 
spect to religion, to be in the prisoners ; I think, 
on the contrary, that it is especially in the per- 
sons charged with watching over, and. instruct- 


ing the prigoners. Mr de Gasparin maintains : 





that most of the prisoners, in the United States, 
were religious in their youth; and consequently 
all that is necessary is, to restore what for the 
‘moment passion had taken away, and to give to 
the early religious sentiments of prisoners time 
to resume their empire. Tam much deceived, 
or this observation of the Minister of the Inte- 
rior is very incorrect. _I believe that most of 
the prisoners in America or England were not 
more religious in their youth then our own, and 
that it is with them as with French prisoners ; 
they are not to be brought back to a pre-exist- 
ing piety, but to be excited, with the assistance 
of God, to wholly new sentiments, In this re- 
spect, American prisoners and French prisoners 
are alike. 

But the gr2at difference appears to me to 
consist in this: that the superintencant, the of- 
ficers and guards will not be, in France, truly 
christian men; that the chaplain himself, being 
chosen from the Catholic clergy, will teach a 
religion of forms rather than a {religion of the 
heart. And how, then, can the penitentiary 
system produce the same effects as in the Uni- 
ted States ? 

Imagine a penitentiary in France. (I quote 
here some reflection which | published in the 
Semeur upon this subject.) The superintendant 
of this house; an honorable man doubtless, has 
very little sense of the value of religion to him- 
self; regarding it as good only to restrain the 
licentious. tow then will he bring to the ac- 
coplishment of this essential part of his duty, 
the fidelity, earnestness and indefatigable solic- 
itude which can alone succeed? Give me a 
superintendant, who knows, who feels that the 
eternal salvation of every sou] of man depends 
on his religious conversion, and who feels his 
own responsibility before God, and he will labor, 
you may be assured, with all his might, with 
the whole impulse of his christian feelings to 
spread the gospel among the prisoners. But 
what light, what zeal can you expect from a 
superintendant who views religion only as part 
of the police system and does not think that he 
has any need of it for himself? He will ex- 
ecute the letter of the rule and wijl do no 
more. 

Further, [| figure to myself officers, and 
gaurds, utterring, as they almost all do, horrid 
oaths, impious blasphemies, and if the superin- 
tendant complains, the cry is, ‘hypocrisy! and 
bigotry!’ The persons employed in the prison 
show their want of religious feelings by a thou- 
sand smal] acts, which seem little censurable 
in detail, but which together produce the most 
fatal impression, The chaplain comes, says 
mass, and addresses some exhortations to the 
prisoners ; but half the officers of the penitenti- 
ary do not attend divine service, and the other 
half are heedless and inattentive. The prison- 
ers observe all this, and remember it the better 
because the silence enjoined on them by the 
rules obliges them to exercise their memories, 
Is it possible for the power of religion to show 
itself in such, circumstances ? and will the pris- 
oners adopt principles neglected and even open- 
ly violated by their superiors, principles which 
the chaplain does not teach them? It would be 
a miracle ? 

Admit the miracle, for the sake of argument. 
A prisoner becomes pious ; he resorts to prayer ; 
he attends divine service with all the marks of 
a sincere repentance ; he weeps over his crime, 
and confesses the name of Jesus Christ. Ah! 
mark how, not only his companions sneer silent- 
ly, but the jailers charge him with hypocrisy, 


tempt for him on every occasion, and the su- 
perintendant himsslf, who is ignorant of the ef- 
fects of conversion, pretends that there is much 
fanaticism in the change of conduct of this poor 
prisoner, 

Will! you then convert souls with such instru- 
ments? And if you do not convert souls, how 
will you produce a moral reform among the 
prisoners? And if moral reform is impossible 
in such a state of things, of what avail is the 
penitentiary system? [ts application will be 
very imperfect in France, until there be pieus 
men to execute it. Unhappy infidelity, which 
creates evil and then prevents its being cured ! 
It is easy to say: ‘We wish to establish a pen- 
itentiary system in France ;’-but experience will 
show us whether this system can be of much 
value when not conducted by Christians. 





JEREMY BENTHAM’S OPINION ON WAR. 

Nothing can be worse, than the general feel- 
ing on the subjeet of war. The church, the 
state, the ruling few, the subject many, all seem 
to have combined, tn order to patronize vice 
and crime in their very widest sphere of evil. 
Dress a man in particular garments, call him by 
a particular name, and he shall have authority 
on divers occasions, Lo commit every species of 
offeuce, to pillage, to murder, to destroy human 
felicity, and, for so doing he shall be rewarded, 

Of all that is pernicious in admiration, the ad- 
miration of heroes is the most pernicivus; and 
how delusion should have made us admire what 
virtue should teach us to hate and loathe, is a- 
inong the saddest evidences of human weakness 
and folly The crimes of heroes seem lust in 
the vastness of the field they occupy. A lively 
idea of the mischief they do, of the misery they 
create, seldom penetrates the mind through the 
delusions with which thoughtlessness and false- 
hood have surrounded their names and deeds, 
Is it that the magnitude of the evil is too gigan- 
tic forentrance? We read of twenty thousand 
men killed in a battle, with no other feeling 
than that ‘it was a glorious victory.’ : 
thousand, or ten thousand, what reck we of 
their sufferings ? The hosts who perished are 
evidences of the completeness of the triumph ; 
and the completeness of the triumph is the meas- 
ure of merit, and the glory of the conquerer. 
Our school-masters, and the immoral books they 
so often put into our hands, have inspired us 
with an affection for heroes; andthe hero is 
more heroic in proportion to the numbers of the 
slain—add a cypher, not one iota is added to 
our disapprobation. Four or two figures give 
us no more sentiment of pain than one figure, 
while they add marvellously to the grandeur 
and splendor of the victor. Letus draw forth 
one individual from those thousands, or tens of 
thousands,—his leg has been shivered by one 
ball, his jaw broken by another—he is bathed in 
his own blood, and that of his fellows—yet he 
lives, tortured by thirst, fainting, famishing, 
He is but ene of the twenty thousand—one of 
the acters and sufferers in the scene of the he- 
ro’s glory—and of the twenty thousand there is 
scarcely one whose suffering or death will not 
be the centre of a circle of misery, Lovk again, 
admirers of that hero! Is not this wretched- 
ness? Because it is repeated ten, ten hundred, 
ten thousand times, is not this wretchedness ? 

The period will assuredly arrive when. better 
instructed generations will require al] the evi- 
Aencé of history to credit, that, in times deem- 
ing themselves enlightened, human beings 








should have been honored with publie approval 
in the very proportion of the misery they caused, 
and the mischiefs they perpetrated. They wil 
call upon all the testimony which incredulity 
can require, to persuade them that in past ages, 
men there were— men, too, deemed worthy of 
popular recompense—who, for some small pe. 


any deeds of pillage, devastation and murder 
which’might be demanded of them. And, stil] 
more will it shock their sensibilities to leary 
that such meh-destroyers, were marked out os 
the eminent and illustrious-—as the worthy of 
laurels and monuments of eloquence and poetry, 
In that better and happier epoch, the wise and 
the good will be busied in hurling into oblivion 
or dragging forth for exposure to universal ne 
nominy and obloquy many of she heads ‘ie 
deem hervic ; while the true fame and t 
durable glories will be gathered 
creators and diffusers of happiness. 
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MIRACLES OF CHRIST. 
We abound this week in remarks on the 
Miracles of Christ as an evidence of the divyinj. 
ty of the religion he came to reveal, For our. 
important part of the evidence, 
cannot be overlooked that they were wrought 
in the cause of lumanity, and were not oeten 
tatious displays of power, yet we cannot by 
believe that they were intended no less to pro. 
cure faith in Jesus Christ as a divine teacher 
and consequently in the divinity of his doctring 
than to show that mercy, as a_ social virtue, js 


inferior to none but love to God. His miracles 


cometh not with observation, which, so far from 
being of this world, is purely spiritual. A; 
such, we regard them, separate from what re. 
lates to their truth on historical] grounds, 8s, in 
a manner, a part of the internal evidences of 
the truth of Christianity. The witnesses could 
never overlook the immediate author, as one 
who sytppathized with mankind, who is so often 





represented as moved with pity. It seems to 
us therefore hardly to be conceived of, that 
one who realizes the spirituality of the gospel, 
who feels that the kingdom of God is withip 
him, can read the simple narrations of the won. 
ders wrought by Christ, without a believing 
confiding spirit, similar to that with which bis 
soul responds to the heavenly nature of the 
doctrine. 





LIBERIA. 
In a succeeding column we have inserted: 





mock at what they call his grimaces, show con- | 
| moral people, 


Twenty | 








| circular containing the plan and constitution of 
{a female association for the promotion of edv. 
' cation in this interesting colony. The object 
must approve itself at once to all religiouswi 

It is now too late to raise « 
to keep up a clamor against African colonizs- 
tion, It has been tried and has. succeeded to 
aremarkable degree. The colonies have no 
| indeed been exempt from the evils which al. 
ways have attended and which must in some ¢e. 
gree attend the first operations ; but when 
compared with the early colonization of this con- 


tinent, the evils have proved inconsiderable, 
Sixteen years after the actual colonization of 
Virginia, to say nothing of previous unsuccess- 
ful attempts, though nine thousand emigrants 
had reached the colony, it consisted only of 
eighteen hundred souls; and though one _hup- 





dred and fifty thousand pounds sterling, (a gres! 
sum for that period) had been expended in col: 
onization, the imports did not exceed twenty 
thousand pounds a year. But there are now 
more than four thousand colonists in Liberia, 
and there is no longer any thing alarming in 
the degree of mortality. ‘ Myriads of our white 
citizens,’ says the Colonization He rald, ‘annval- 
ly emigrate to the far West, and encounter 
more disease and mortality than fulls to the )é 
of our colonists.’ ‘The colonial Governor, Mr 
Buchanan, writes from Bassa Cove, Sept. 2%, 
that people may come to that place from any 
part of the United States, with very little dan- 
ger, ‘Nota grave’ he says, ‘has yet been 
opened in Bassa Cove.’ 

In regard to education in Liberia, every cot- 
siderate person must at once perceive its impor 
tance. Early provision has always been made 
for it in colonies which sprung from an enlight- 
ened and religious people. ‘Go forward,’ says 
Governer Buchanan, in addressing the friends of 
Africa in this country, through his correspond: 
ent,—‘ the time has fully come when such a 
institution [a high school or College] must be 
established, in order tosecure what has alree’: 
been done in Liberia, and to provide for the 
mighty interests which are hereafter to be de 
veloped in connection with this colony.’ 

Weare confident that the benevolent femal! 
of this city, who, if they have not always ‘i!!! 
accomplished their wishes, have never failed 
in their good undertakings, will succeed in tl? 
work of charity and piety to which we hs 
now referred. 








A Pessie aGarnst THE Trpe,.—A Sermo 
preached to the Second Church, on Sunday 
November 6, 1836. By its Minister, Chandlet 
Robbins. Published by Request, Bost 
.S. G. Simpkins. 1836. 


Text—‘ Seekest thou great things for thyself? 
Seek them not.’ —Jerenjah ziv. 5. - 


This Sermon of Mr Robbins’ is well adapted 
to the times, and its admonitions are set fort 
in that strain of earnest and glowing address 
which demonstrates the hearty sincerity of th? 
preacher, Me 
_ We select a short passage, which speaks th? 
words of wholesome reproof’ to the vavity 
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unreasonableness of human wishes, indulged 


without restraint. 


‘ It waa a most pithy and pertinent saying of an 
ancient Saint, ‘God hath not cast man out of Paradise, 
for him to find another Paradise in this world.’ No, 
my hearers, it cannot be expected ; it is but achild’s 
dream, that we can ever have all things go well with 
us on earth. Look.about among our brethren and 
neighbors. Observe their continual distresses, be- 
reavements, reverses. Mark the accumulated mis- 
eries of the race. Behold how suddenly the fair 
countenance is changed, the cheerful fireside dark- 
ened, the most brilliant prospects blighted, the gar- 
den of peace and plenty transformed into a desola- 
tion and a Golgotha., Listen to the multitudinous 
wail of yearning human waht. Consider how the 
Lord, sooner or later, bringeth evil upon all flesh, 
and causeth the days of darkness to roll round upon 
each in his turn. And who art thou, that thou 
shouldest expect, or even desire, to escape the com- 
mon woe? Who art thou, that the candle of the 
Lord should never go out upon thy dwelling ; and 
the elements of nature, and the whole machinery of 
human events should conspire to minister to thy sin- 
gle wants, and work thy private exaltation? For 
thyself, shall all the stars shed down sweet influen- 
ces, and the earth, untasked, yield her rich increase? 
Shall the stormy sea smooth its mighty crest before | 
the pathway of thy puny bark? Shall the blessed 
curse of toil, and the wholesome law of human dis- 
cipline,-be annalled for thy privilege ?. Wouldest 
thou alone have rest, when all the world is hard at 
work? Wouldest thou alone live safe from cares, 
pains and reverses, when thousands are falling at thy 
side, and ten thousand at thy right hand, and crowds 
of mourners go about the streets? Wouldest thou 
find a flowery highway to happiness, and a rosy path 
of duty, when better men are earning their peace by 
the sweat of their brow; and even smile and sing, 
while they press on under their heavier burdens, at 
the Lord’s command? Wouldest thou, like the 
Scribe, be seeking thus, great things for thyself? 
it is vain; it is ignoble; it is unrighteous; Seek 





them not.’ 


BREAD vs. DISTILLERIES. 


We know not hdw the flagrant evils of dis- 


tilleries can be placed in a stronger light, than | 
by the demonstration that they are not only the | 
occasions of disqualifying thousands of men from 
earning bread for themselves and their families, 
but also that they literally take bread from the } 
huogry, and mock them with the offer of poi- 


sonous liquids in return, We were led to this | 


remark by the following facts stated a week or/ 
two since jn the Christian Watchman. 


The Process of Human ffairs.—More than ten | 
thousand emigrants from Ireland and England, are | 
said to have sailed from New York within two months, | 
to return to theirnative land. Itis also stated in the | 
New York Commercial Advertiser, that the sales of | 
foreign grain the past week have been very exten- | 
sive. Forty-seven thousand bushels of all descrip- 
tions, have been sold. viz: 19,000 bushels of red Ger- | 
man wheat, at $2 a $2,02; 19,000 do. white Dant- | 
zic, at $2,02 a $2,11 1-2, the latter price on time ; 
3000 do of red and white Dutch, $2; 5000 do. rye, | 
from Trieste, and 2000 do from Prussia. The mar- | 
ket is now nearly cleared of foreign grain, and 9000 
bushels of the Dantzic sold have not yet arriygd. | 
The New York Star states that 100,000 bushels of | 
Rye and Corn are monthly distilled into Whiskey in | 
that city! Now,the two former facts seem to be 
very naturally conjoined. When poor men from the 
old countries, see these frequent and large importa- 
tions of grain from their native countries, bearing a 
price almost double the original cost, it is but natural | 
that the idea ef returning should be suggested to their | 
mind. But the idea that such large quantities of | 
grain in a time of searcity like the present, should be | 
consumed in the distillery, is indeed monstrous. We | 
regard the enormity of that business, as being little | 
less than that of the slave trade. It is taking bread 
from the mouths.of the starving poor and fabricating ; 
it into an engine to multiply starvation. 


, 





EDUCATION IN AFRICA. 


Itis well known to our community, that a Colony | 
of free colored persons, chiefly emigrants from the | 
United States, has been established on the West) 
Coast of Africa. This Colony now numbers more | 
than four thousand souls, and the community already 
presents many of the best aspects of social, civil, and | 
religious order and improvement. They have es- 
tablished Infant, Primary, and Sabbath Schools—the | 
Hall of Justice, and the Temple to the true God 
And then they have a Civil Magistracy and Gospel | 
But much remains to be done. The Col- 
ony must possess within itself resources of no ordina- 
ry power, in order to resist the ‘ contamination of | 
Heathenism,’ and to enlighten and improve the sur- | 
rounding tribes. If Africa is ever christianized, it) 
must be done by Missionaries who are her own child- | 
ren * after the flesh.’ Colored Missionaries must go | 
out from Liberia to explore the country, select stations | 
and to preach Christ to ther benighted brethren. | 
This work, from its very nature, calls for men of pi- | 
ety,’ and of education. Unless schools of a high | 
character are founded in the Colony, such men caunot | 
he obtuined. Already a native population of more 
than 200,000 has been brought in a good degree, un- | 
der the moral influence of the Colony. These poor | 
Heathen are asking tor Teachers—are begging to be | 
taught.” Causes, which it is not our'province here 
to exainine, have heretofore unfortunately diverted 
the attention of many philanthropists from the wants 
and woes of Africa. But the time seems now ap- 
proaching when Christian benevolence may have an 
oppo. tunity of doiyg good without measure to that | 
long neglected land. In this holy cause all Ameri- 
cans, of whatever party or sect, who feel their obli- | 
gations to give the Gospel to every people, may’ 
unite. 

The Young Men of the Colonization Society of 
New York propose to found a High Schoo! or Col- 
lege, at Liberia, for the instruction of the colored race 
on their own soil. There, the free colored men of 
America, who wish to obtain an education, or find a 
field of honorable enterprise, or religious usefulness, 
may be directed. 

The Ladies of New York have formed a Society 
auxiliary to this plan of education, and are preparing 
to support a Teacher in the Seminary at Liberia. 

The Ladies of Boston have been invited to co-ope- 
rate. 

Believing that this object is of a pure, paceful and 
pious charaeter, one in which woman may engage 
without infringing on that moral delicacy which her 
nature and her station in society alike impose on her, 
and believing, also, that the plan promises most im- 
portant benefits to Africa, and to the cause of human- 
ity and religicn throughout the world—_ 

We, Ladies of Boston, agree te unite ina Society i 
for the purpose of raising funds to support one Teach- 
erin the contemplated High School or College in 
Libevia. The following Rules and Regulations shall 
be the basis of our Society : 

1. This Society shall be called‘ The Boston La- 
dies’ Society for promoting Education in Africa. 

2. The payment of one dollar yearly shall consti- 
tute any lady a member of this Society. 

3. The payment of five dollars yearly shall con- 
stitute any person a Benefactor of the Society. t ; 

4. The payment of twenty-five dollars shall con- 
stitute any person a life-member of this Society. 

5. Al! donations shall be kept asa fund: the in- 
terest only to be appropriated to the purposes of this 
Society. 

6. All monies raised shall be sacredly devoted to the 
promotion of Education in Atrica—first, by providing 
a Teacher in the Seminary—then by such other 
means as shall be judged most beneficial. 

7. The Society shall be managed by a Board, con- 
sisting of a President, Secretary, Treasurer, and six 
Assistants, to be chosenannually. Five shal! consti- 
tute a quorum. 
| 8. The Clergymen’s wives of Boston, who sub- . 
scribe to this Constitution, shall hold the rank of Vice 
Presidents, and Advisers to the Board. In the ab- 
sence Of the Presidents, one of these shall be called ‘ 
to preside, according to the alphabetical order in 
which their oames shail. be arranged. ; 

9. It shall be the duty of the President to preside 
in all meetings of the Board and Society. 

10. The Secretary shall conduct the correspond- 
ence of the Society, keep minutes of the meetings of 
the Board, and prepare the Annual Report. 

11. The Treasurer shall take the charge of all 
monies paid, keeping an account which she shall ex- 
hibit quarterly to the Board ; she rust also place the 
fuads not intended for immediate use at interest, in 
the most judicious manner, only paying over the 

money for the purposes of the Society, by an order 
trom the Board, signed by the Presideut. 

12. The Managers shall take charge of obtaining 

’ 











subscribers, so far as can be done by circulating this 
Constitution, and making known our objects. | 

13. The Board -shall hold quarterly meeting on 
the second Wednesdays of February, May and Au- 

ust, in every year, and the second Wednesday in 

ovember shall be the annual meeting of the Society. 
Special meetings of the Board may be called by the 
President, upon application of any twomembers, stat- 
ing the object of the meeting. 

14, These Rules and Regulations may be altered 
or amended at any annua! meeting of the Society, by 
a majority.of two thirds of those present. 


List of Oficers chosen November 9, 1836. 


Mrs A. V. Griswold, President. 

Mrs Sarah J. Hale, Secretary. 

Miss Sarah M. Parker, Treasurer.t 

Assistants, Mrs E. A. Andrews, Mrs Wm. T. 
Eustis, Mrs E. A. Richardson, Miss Catharine Put- 
nam, Miss E'izabeth Ingals, Miss Francis Cutler. 

Vice Presidents, Mrs Wm. J. Armstrong, Mrs 
William Hague, Mrs William Jenks, Mrs Chandler 
Robbins, Mrs Danie! Sharp, Mrs John S. Stone, Mrs 
Edward T. Taylor, Mrs Hubbard Winslow, 


* One chief, among the Gaffre tribes of South Af- 
rica, proposed to purchase a Missionary—and was 
willing to give a thousand head of cattle for a Teach- 
er who would come and live with him and instruct 
his people 

+ Gentlemen are respectfully invited to become 
Benefactors and Donors. 

t Residence No. 9, Tremont Place. 





[From the African Repository.] 
EMANCIPATION. 


Intelligence has recently been received by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Colonization Society of the 
city of New York, that a gentleman in Tennessee has 
liberated eighteen slaves, He offers them to that 
Society for emigration 

Dr Sheman, of Stokes connty, North Carolina, has 
determined to emancipate seventeen slaves for colon- 
ization in Liberia, of whom eight are males and nine 
females; to furnish them wiih comfortable clothing 
and necessary tools, and with one thousand dollars in 
money for their own use after their arrival at the Col- 
ony. The liberality of this benevolent gentleman is 
made the more conspicuous by the fact that the val- 
ue, at present prices, of the slaves whom he proposes 
to liberate is not less than thirteen thousand dollars, 
and that they constitute the greater part of his posses- 
sions. With these emancipated slaves several free 
colored persons, connected by marriage with some of 
thei, willeinigrate : also four other free colored per- 
sons, and a slave, husband of ene of Dr Shomen’s 
women, who will be purchased forthe purpose. Sev- 
eral of the free emigrants are professors of religion 
and partially educated, and all are honest, industrious, 
and able to defray the expenses of their transfer and 
settlement. K 

A gentleman of Fayette county, Kentucky, has 
thirty slaves whom he desires to send to Liberia. 

About seven or eight slaves still remain to be sent 
to Liberia from the estate of the late Mrs Muldrow, 
near Versailles, Kentucky. 

A mother and five children, liberated by the will 
of the late Lee White, near Louisville, are ready to 
emigrate to the Colony, with the means of defraying 
their expenses. 

Extract from the will of the late Lee White, of 
Jefferson county, Kentucky, proved in 1833. 

‘Item, I will that my Executor, hereafter to be 
appointed, do within twelve months after my demise, 
emancipate all my slaves, on condition they are wil- 
ling to go to Liberia; and furthermore, that my Ex- 
ecutors place thein at the disposal of the Colonization 
Society, and furnish the means of paying their pas- 
sage to the Colony.’ 

The Executors are Messrs. Lawrence Young, and 
Robert W. Glass. 

The late Isaac Webb, of Fayette county, Kentucky, 
by a codicil, dated June 22, 1833, to his last will and 
testament liberated his slaves (from fifteen to twenty) 
on the condition of their removal to Liberia. The 
fund already accumulated nner the testator’s direc- 
tion, in $800. The codicil is in the following im- 
pressive words: : 

* Through the infinite mercy of a covenant God, 
being preserved, amidst great bodily suffering, in a 
sound state of mind, in a good hope through grace ; 
I have requested this brief memorandum to be drawn 
up, expressing my present wish, and that of my dear 
Companion, who is probably also on her death-bed, 
respecting the disposition of my servants, viz ; That 
they shal! all be hired out by Trustees to be named, 
for the term of three, four, or five years at the discre- 
tion of the Trustees, untila fund isthereby raised suf- | 
ficient to defray the expense of their removal to Li 
beria, and comfortable settlement there; and if any 
refuse to be removed, they must continue in bondage.’ 

The late William T. Smith, of Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, by his last willand testament, emancipates 
five slaves, to three of whom he leaves an uncondi- 
tional annuity of twenty-five dollars each, and an 
outfit of fifty dollars to each of the five boys who 
shall consent to emigrate to Liberia. He directs 
some other slaves (boys) to be bound out till they 
respectively reach the age of twenty-one years for 
the purpose of being taught some mechanical art or 
trade, and reading and writing, and then emancipat- 
ed. Mr Smith bequests a legacy of two hundred 
dollars to the American Colonization Society. 
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New Orleans, Nov. 25.—From Texras.—By the 
arrival of the schooner !'ennsylvania, last evening 
from Velasco, we have obtained files of the Texan 
Telegraph, as late as the 12th inst. containing the in- 
augural addresses of President Houston and Vice 
President Lamar. 

A discussion upon the liberation of Gen Santa Ana 
had taken place in Congress, but it was resolved by 
a large majority, to retain him as prisoner for some 
time to come. . 

Mr Ellis, chairman of the committee on Foreign 
Relations, had made a lengthy report upon the con- 
dition and prospects of Texas, accompanied by resolu- 
tions, empowering the President to appoint Commis- 
sioners to treat with the Government of the United 
States, for the admission of Texas into the Union. 

Congress was despatching rapidly, but great incon- 
venience was experienced among the officers of Gov- 
ernment, for want of offices in which to perform their 
duties.— Com, Bulletin. 

New Orleans, Nov. 56, 1836.—The proceedings of 
the Texan Congress contained in the files of the Tel- 
egraph received by the Pennsylvania, contain but 
little that would be interesting to our readers ut large. 
Variousimportant measures had been introduced, but 
were as yet undecided, A direct tax on land and 
cattle has been proposed. The re-organization of the 
military forces, with the establishment of a regular 
army, is und-r consideration. A committee has been 
appointed to investigate the numerous and conflicting 
letters to large tracts of land claimed by companies 
and individuals, and numerous local matters are en- 
gaging their attention. The following are the con- 
ditions upon which they desire admission into the 
Union :—4st The continuation of slavery. 2nd, A 
guarantee not to settle Indians in thei: territory: 3d, 
Full and equal privileges with all the other states. 
For which consideration they will surrender all their 
unoccupied territory to to the genéral government, 
after the payment of all claims against their republic. 
— Com. Bulletin. 


From Florida.— Defeat of the Seminole Indians. 
—We had twoarrivals from Jacksonville, (E. F.) last 
evening, and learn from passengers, the gratifying 
intelligence that an express, which reached Garey’s 
Ferry on Monday last, (having left the army the 

receding-morning, at Waboo Swamp,) reported that 
two battles had taken place between the Tennessee 
and Florida Volunteers, and the Indians, in both of 
which the former were victorious. The first engage- 
ment took placeon the 18th inst. in which 20 Indians 
were killed, while the loss of the whites was 5 killed 
and several wounded. The last fight oceurred on 
Saturday afternoon last; the loss on"either side not 
ascertained. The regulars and friendly Indians were 
not engaged in either battle, having taken another 
route.—Charlesion Courier Office Nov 26. 

The Tallahassee Floridan of the 12th ult. says :— 
‘ Our latest intelligence from. the seat 6f war is of a 
more favorable character—Gen. Read, after encoun- 
tering many difficulties, has succeeded in establish- 
ing a depot of provisions at Camp Grabam, on the 
Withlacoochee, two miles above the Block House, 
and about eight miles below the Cove. Two steam- 
boats are on the .river, by means of which ample 
supplies of provisions and forage have been transport- 
ed to the very seatof war. A communication has 
been opened with Fort Drane. ‘The different divi- 
sions of the army were concentrating around the strong 
hold enemy. Gov. Call writes that the friendly Ia- 
dians were active and useful—and that he has negte 
of bringing the war toa speedy termination. 


ble aspect which affairs have recently assumed. On 


this day it is e ted that th , 
to strike a decisive blow.’ e army will be prepare 


Great Southern and Western Rail Road.—The 
Knoxville Register of the 9thinst: brings us the.grat- 
itying intelligence that the 40,000 shares have been 
subscribed tothe great Rail road from Charleston 
to the West, and the Company formed, and promises 
to give particulars hereafter.. We congratulate our 
readers on this glorious news.— Charleston Mercury. 


Great Riot in Cleveland, Ohio.—The following is 
= — from aletter, dated Cleveland, Nov. .6th, 
* We have had a dreadful riot. The Brooklyn peo- 
ple undertook to destroy the upper bridge here, be- 
cause the Cleveland people would not let them build 
one where the floating-bridge was, and they com- 
menced fearing the bridge down. The Cleveland 
people fired three guns upon them, and they fired 
back. Ten killed on the spot; and twenty three 
wounded, many of them mortally. Yours, &e" 
H. Van Pett.’ 


The Deposites.—It appears from the statement of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, that the amount of the 
deposites of public money sulyject to draft on the Ist 
inst. was $42,839,167, and that the amount standing 
to the credit of the disbursing officers was $4,177,219, 
making a total of $47,076,386. 


The South Sea Exploring Expedition.—‘ The 
vessels built for the south sea exploring expedition 
have all been named: the two barques at Boston are 
the Pioneer and Consort, the schoone: at New York, 
the Pilot; and the ship at Philadelphia, the Relief. 

As soon as the equipments are completed, these 
vessels will rendezvous at Norfolk, from whence itis 
expected that the squadron will sail in the course of 
next month. 

Lieut. J. Tattnall has been appointed to the com- 
mand of the Pioneer, and Liet. J. Glynn to the com- 
mand of the Consort.’—Army and Navy Chronicle. 


Missionaries to the Sandwich Islands.—A large 
number of Missionaries are expected to sail from this 
port for the Sandwich Islands, towards the last of this 
week, in bark Mary Frazier, under the direction of 
the American Board of Missions. The gentlemen 
are all accompanied by their wives. Their names 
are as follows .-— 

Rey. Isaac Bliss, Rev. Daniel T. Conde, Rév. Mark 
Ives, Rev. Thomas Laton, M. D., Dr Seth L. An- 
drews, Messrs. Amos 8. Cooke, Wm. S. Van Duzee, 
Edwark Baily, Abner Wilcox, Horton O. Knapp, 
Charles McDonald, Edwin Locke, Bethuel Munn, 
Samuel N. Castle, Edward Johnson. Also, Miss 
Marcia M. Smith, and Miss Lucia G. Smith. 


Latin School.—Epes Sargent Dixwell, Esq. was 
inducted into the office of Master of the Latin School, 
on Wednesday last. 


Massachusetts Electors.—The vote of the Mas- 
sachusetts College of Electors on Wednesday last 


was unanimous tor Daniel Webster for President of 
the U. States, and forfFrancis Granger for Vice Pres- 


ident. 


Hydrophobia.—A case of this most awful of all 
human diseases, happened in this city, and termin- 
ated in the death of the individual, Thursday even- 
ing last. The subject was a colored man of temper- 
ate habits, and in the vigor of life, living in the family 
of Mr Kempton, and became rabid, as we jearn about 
five or six weeks ago, and was confined by means of 
a rope, which he gnawed off, and made his escape, but 
again returned of his own accord. The colored man 
feeling no fe%r, attempted again to confine him, and 
in doing so received a bite,in thethumb. The wound 
healed in a few days, and the man thought little more 
of it until about two days before his death, when it 
was obsevred by one of the family that George, the 
name of the subject, could not or did not drink his 
tea at night. This alarmed the family, and steps 
were then taken to ascertain the state of his case, 
when it was found that he could not possibly swallow 
any liquid, and that the mere sight of it, or even the 
pouring it from one vessel into another, threw him 
into spasms. These spasms which affected the whole 
region of the chest, but were most painful and severe 
about the pit of the stomach, were found the next 
morhing to give him great agony, coming on every 
few minutes spontaneously, and being excited at any 
moment by offering him drink. They increased dur- 
ing the day to the most frightful degree, and finally 
terminated in death about 100’clock, Thurday even- 
ing. During the last day, however, by great effort, 
he succeeded in swallowing aeup of warm water, 
which was immediately ejected ; and this so far as 
we learn, was the only fluid taken froin the accession 
of the disease.— Hartford Cow ant. 


Paris papers have been received to Oct. 25. 

France.—M. Demetz is accompanied on his mis- 
sion to the United Statee by M. Blonet, the Architect 
who finished the Triumphal Arch, who is to take plans 
of the American prisons. » 

Prince Tallyrand has sent to the Prefect of the In- 
dre his resignation as a Member of the Council-Gen- 
eral of the Department. 

The Garden ot Plants has been gradually increased 
during the last forty years, until it now extends over 
a surface of 84 acres. On the Ist of January last it 
contained about 526,000 specimens of the animal, veg- 
itable, and mineral world, There are in the gardens, 
hot-houses, and conservatiories, upwards of 10,000 
different species of trees and plants. 

The tate of the two remaining prisoners in the for- 
tress of Ham is at length decided. M.de Guernon 
Ranville, oe to this journal, has applied for the 
indulgence granted to Messrs. Peyronnet and Chan- 
telauze. M. de Polignac is to be conducted out of 
France under the full weight of his condemnation, 
and without being released from the effects of the 
sentence of civil death pronounced against him. This 
measure, which inay be called an autherized escape, 
is said to have been adopted in consequence of the 
intercession of Madame de Polignac, backed by that 
of the British Ambassador Lord Granville, on behalf 
of the ex-winister and favorite of Charles X. 


Spain.—Extract of a letterof the 16th Oct:, from 
Pampeluna :— On the 13th and 14th Gen. Lebau’s 
column, composed of the legion from Algiers, two bat- 
tallions of Spaniards, and some Polish lancers, sus- 
tained severl very violent attacks in front of Puentala 
Reyna. The Carlists were repulsed with great loss. 
Gen. Lebcau was unable to make use of his cavalry in 
completing his victory, on account of the inequalities 
of the ground, On the 15th the Carlists, although 
they were reinforced by several battallions, kept 
within their entrenchments. | 

Letters fromm Cordova state that the excesses com- 
mitted by the Carlists in that city were most frightful. 
No distinction was made between the houses of the 
Christinos and the Cariist, but all were indiscriminate- 
ly plundered. In some, not an article wat left. By 
an especial grace the lives of the inhabitants were 
spared. It must, at the same time, be acknowledged, 
that the greatest of the disorders were committed by 
the peasantry of San Marino and San Lorenzo. The 
Carlist Junta has imposed forced contributions of 1,000 
rials on the Counts de Cabrinana and Hornaculos, and 
4,000 upon the Marquisde Beni Megi. This will 
give an idea of the bu: thens which the inhabitants at 
large have to bear. The arrests and forced reqtisi- 
tions have been carried to sush an extent that since 
the departure of the rebels noone is to be seen in the 
streets but women, peasants, and invalid veterans; 
all the rest of the population having been carried off 
by the Carlists. We havenot learnt what the Queen's 
troods are doing. Itis a remarkable and disgraceful 
fact that, for eight days, the divisions of Gomez, Ca- 
bera, Guilez, Serrador, Patilos, and Orejitta, have been 
able to repose, and regale themselves at their ease 
with their booty although, when united, they do not 
amount to more than 8,000 men. 

The forts in which the Nationa) Guards shut them- 
selves up would not have surrendered if the Carlist 
chief, seeing the inutility of the efforts of the 6,000 
or 7,000 men who attacked them, had not brought 
forth the wife of Diego Jover, and declared that she 
should be shot if the National Guards did not consent 
to a capitulation; in addition to this, the daughters of 
one of the commandants were also threatened with 
other vile treatment. All the National Guards who 
were sent off on the 7th from Cajetano ; but their des- 
tination is not known. Since the retirement of the 
rebels, a Junta has been established for the purpose 
of maintaining order until the arrival of the Qneen’s 
troop. Letttrs from Lugo, by an officer in Gen. Pi- 
on’s division, confirm what has been said as to the 
forced marches of this division after a Carlist column 
moving towards the Asturias. This. band, not con- 
tent with putting in requisition all the young meo, 
actually carried away the women, with the view of 
obtaining a considerable sum by way of ransom. The 
peasantry weep and complain of the horrible exces- 
ses committed in the villages. The spectacle pre- 
sented by this devastated country is heart-rending. 
Our column, consisting of 7,000 infantry and 700 cav- 





citizens may congratulate themselves on the favora: 
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ness. 


bi have not more than 4,000 men. 
letter of the 14th from Mazanares 


who left upwards of 1,500 men dead on the field and 
had 1,200 taken prisoners. The cavalry of Gomez 
gave way at the first charge. It was then that Go- 


mez, finding himself lost beyoné redemption, sued 
for capitulation. , 


Constantinople, Sept. 24.— Russia is prosecuting 
with indefatigable ardur the war against the indomi- 
table hordes of the Caucasus, who defend their terri- 
tory inch by inch against the invaders. More than 
100,000 Russian troops arc employed in this service, 
from which it is interred that the campaign will not 
pass away without their gaining-some important ad- 
vantages.—WV. ¥. Jour. of Com. 


Cuba.—We have an arrival from Havana. Pas- 
Sengers report that three or four men of war and 300 
troops had been desparched against Santiago de Cuba, 
where Lorenzo persists in his rebellion. This has 
created soine uneasiness among our merchants who 
trade with that Island.—V. Y. Cou. & Enq. 





| (F° REMOVAL. 
The office of the Christian Register is re- 
moved to No. 19 Water St.—-third story, direct- 


ly over the office of the Morning Post. 


anhie 





MARRIAGES. 


—_—— ; * 





In this city on Wednesday by Rev. Mr-Young, Mr 
James W. Sever, Esq. to Miss Ann E. P. Carter. 

By Rev. Mr Pierpont, Mr George Folling, Jr. to 
Miss Harriet, daughter of the late Sam’! Phillips, Esq. 

By Rev. Mr Mott, Capt Jonas Parker, of Boston, 
to Miss Mehitable B. Silver, of Norwich, Vt. 

In Keene, N. H. by Rev. Mr Livermore, Thomas 
Hopkinson, Esq. of Lowell, to Miss Caroline A. 
Prentiss, 

In Pepperell, Mr Nathaniel P. Sartell to Miss 
yr H. Parker; Mr Charles Lakin to Miss Mary 
> unt. 





DEATHS. 








In South Boston, Mr David Williams, a revolution- 
‘Sry pensioner, 77. He was much beloved and re- 
spected. 

In Pepperell, Miss Adeline Nutting, 20. 

In Newport, R. 1. David King, M. D. 62. 

In Weston, Mrs Mary, widow of the late Dea. 
Isaac Hobbs, 71; death occasioned by her clothes 
taking fire. 

In Philadelphia, Nov. 26th, Mrs Eliza, wife of Dr 
Wm. K. Brown, and daughter of the late Hon. Na- 
thaniel Hooper, of Marblehead, 81. 





EMS OF BEAUT Y—Displayed in a series of 12 
highly finished engravings, from designs by E. 
T Parris, Esq , with fanciful illustrations in verse, 
by the Countess of Blessington; just received at 
COLMAN ’S 121 Washington st. d10 








EW VIEWS of Christianity, Society and the 
1 Church, by O. A. Brownson; just published, 
for sale by COLMAN 121 Washington st. d10 


Poo AL BARMEKI. Giafar Al Barmeki, 
A a Tale of the Court of Haroun Al Raschid ; a 
Novel in two vols. Just received by COLMAN 121 
Washington st. dl0 





HRENLOGY EXEMPLIFIED AND ILLUS- 
TRATED, with upwards of 40 etchings, being 
Scraps No. 7, for the year 1837; by D. C. Johnston. 
At COLMAN’S, dlo 





S": MORE new and splendid Christmas Books : 
at COLMAN’S. dl0 





PORTLAND SKETCH BOOK. 


DITED by Mrs Stephens. and embellished with 

a beautiful engraving of Diamond Cove, from a 
painting of Codman’s. Among the writers are Hon. 
Prentiss Mellen, Hon. Judge Ware, Prof. H. W. 
Longtellow, Grenville Mellen, Nathaniel Deering, 
William Cutter, Rev. Asa Cummings, Rev. G. F. 
Cox, and other popular writers. Price $1 25, whole- 
sale and retai] at COLMAN’S. — d10 


~~ 





NEW BOOKS. 
OR sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO. The 
Fairy Book New ed with beautiful engravings 
on wood 
Confessions of an Elderly Gentleman by Lady 
Blessington 
The Rivers of Prague 
Hieroglyphical Bible New ed 
The Partisan Leader 
Harry O’Reardon or Illustrations of Irish Pride 
by Mrs Hall 
Delphine a Novel by Mad. De Stael 
Diary of a Blaze by Mauzat 
Plebeans and Patricians by the Author of Old 
Maids &c. At 134 Washington st. d 10 





EMOIR OF JAMES JAKCSON, Jr. M. D. 

Mewoir of James Jackson, Jr. M. D., written 
by his father, with extracts from his letters, and re- 
miniscences of him, by a fellow-student, for the 
Warren street Chapel; just received by JAMES 
MUNROE & CO. 134 Washington st. d 10 








HE CONCHOLOGISTS S TEXT BOOK, em- 

bracing the arrangements of Lamarck and Lin 
neus, with a glossary of technical terms, by Capt 
Thomas Brown, Member of the Linnean Society, 
&c. Illustrated with nineteen engravings on steel. 
Just received by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 134 
Washington st. d10 





HE LADIDS WREATH; a selection from the 

female poetic writers of England and America, 
with original Notices and Notes, prepared espeecial- 
ly for young ladies. A Gift Book for all seasons, by 
Mrs Hule, author of Northwood, &c. &c. for sale by 
J. MUNROE & Co. 134 Washington st. d 10 





ISTORY OF THE PELOPONNESIAN 

WAR —translated from the Greek of Thucydi- 
des, by Wm. Smith, A. M. a new edition, corrected 
and revised, in 2 vols. Just received by JAMES 
MUNROE & CO. 134 Washington st. d 10 





PEBBLE AGAINST THE TIDE. A Ser- 

mon preached to the second Church, on Sunday, 
November 6, 1836, by its Minister, Chandler Rob- 
bins. Published by request. For sale by JAMES 
MUNROE &.CO. 134 Washington st. d 10 


NEW BOOKS. 
AST and WEST a novel, by the author of Cijn- 
ton Bradshaw, ' 
James’ New Novel—the Desultory Man in 2 vols. 
Sacred Wreath, entirely unique and beautiful and 
all the new Books, at COLMAN’S 121 Wasington 
st. d 10 








YOUNG LADY’S FRIEND. 
EW Edition of the Young Lady’s Friend, at 
COLMAN’S 121 Washington st. d 10 





NORTH AMERICAN SPELLING-BOOK. 


ITH a progressive series of Easy Reading Les- 

sons. By Levi W. Leonard, author of the 
Literary and Scientific Class Book, and Sequel to 
Easy Lessons.—Eighth Edition. The first edition of 
this book was published in Oct. 1835; since that time 
the demand for it has been such, that eight editions 
have been printed. 


North American Spelling- Book.—We most cor- 
dially recommend this work to the public, as well 
adapted toits design. The author seemsto have kept 
in mind, a truth, which many of his predecessors 
either forgot,or never learned.—That to interest chil- 
dren, we must present words and ideas adapted to in- 
fent capacities, both in in their arrangement and sim- | 
plicity of meaning. We should like to see it take the 
place of the various others of the kind, which we be- 
lieve often cause a lasting indifference for books.— 
NV. H: Statesman. 4 


We are within a day’s march of them, and’ 


ves the fol- 
lowing account of the advantages gained by General 
Alaix over the division of Gomez:—When the mail 
set out on the 13th, Alaix was engaged with the re- 

els under Gomez, between Cabra and “Lucena. 
News which has since arrived, states that the con- 
stitutional General has completely beaten his enemy, 


Davoren at GUIDES. By Rev, , Robert 
— of Maberly Chapel, with an Introducto- 
ry Essay, by Rev. Aibert Barnes, In 2 vols. ; just 
published, for sale at COLMA'N’S 121 Washing. 
ton st. d 10 


OurE BUDS, by Mrs L. H. Sigourney ; also, a 
fresh supply of Sigourney’s Letters. io Young 
Ladies, for sale at COLMAN’S 121 Washington 


st. d10 











CONSTITUTION OF SOCIETY. 


N 1 vol. 8 vo. from London 

Wonders of Nature and Art, embellished with 
38 plates 
Christian Keeksake for 1837 
A New Edition of Poor Rich Man, with several 
other new works, at COLMAN’S [21 vom 
st. 0 





OUIS ON PHTHISIS.—Translated by C. Cow- 
an; revised by Bowditch. Received at COL- 
MAN’S 121 Washington st. d 10 





ARE WORKS. The following works are for 
sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO. Heynes’s 
Homer, bound in vellum,8 vols 8vo. Wetsteins New 
Testament, 2 vols. calf folio; Watson’s Tracts, 6 vols. 
8vo calf; Hammond on New Testament, 2 vols. folio; 
Buxtorf’s concordance, folio 1 Vol.; Biblia Graca 4 
vols. 4to:Beausobre’s New Testament, 2 vols. 4to.; 
Henry’s Works, 2 vols. folio; Antiquities d’ Hercu- 
laneum, 8 vols: 4to; Corpus Jurispublici Germanici, 
1 vol, 4to,; Bowyer’s Conjectures on the New Testa- 
ment, 4to; Hesiod, 1 vol. 4to; Sir R. C. Hoare’s 
Classical Tour through Italy and Sicily, Ivol 4to. 
Boston Bookstore, 134 Washington St. nov. 19. 








OHNSTON’S SCRAPS. Phrenology exempli 
@ fied and illustrated with upwards of forty etel:- 
ings being scraps, No. 7, for the year 1827; just re- 
ceived by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 134 Washing- 
ton st. d3 





URNESS’ REMARKS ON THE FOUR GOs- 
PELS. This day received and for sale by J. 
MUNROE & CO. 
The * Remarks’ of Mr Furness’ exhibit strong 
traces of a thinking mind. They are well pondered 
and examined : and many of them-are, to us at least, 
novel. Without pretending to determine any con- 
troversy questiof which they involve, if there be any 
such, we can say that we read them with peculiar 
gratification. — Philadelphia Saturday News. 
134 Washington st. n 12 





MYTHOLOGY FOR SCHOOLS, 
UST ‘received by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 
The Mythology of Ancient Greece and Italy for 
the use of schools by Thomas Keightley author of 
Outlines of History in the Cabinet Cyclopedia first 
American Edition. 134 Washington st. n 12 





NEW SCHOOL HISTORY U.S. 


History of the United States; for the use of 
Schools and Academies--by John Frost, with 
30 engravings by C. N. Parmelee, from drawings by 
J. Sartain, . 
Recommendations. 
* Dear Sir,—I am so well pleased with Frost’s His- 
| tory of the United States, and of its merits as a School 
Book, that I have organized a class who are aow en- 
gaged studying it. 
Respectfully yours, Jounw Brown. 

‘ Dear Sir,—I am much pleased with Mr Frost’s 
History of the Uyited States for Schools. 1 shall 
adopt it at once asa text book, and cordially recom- 
mend it to Teachers generally. In its style, arrange- 
ments, size of the volume and typographical appear- 


piler and liberality of the publisher. It will be used 
as extensively as you make it known to the profession; 
limited only by the want of good sense in the selec- 
tion of proper text books of History. 

November, 1836. Cuas. H. ALDEN’ 
This day published by CHAS. J. HENDEE, No. 
131 Washington street, and for sale by all the Book- 
sellers. a3 





A PEBBLE AGAINST THE TIDE. 
EV. Mr Robbins’s Sermon, preached to the sec- 
ond Church and Soefety in Boston, Nov. 6th. 
Just published by S. G. SIMPKINS, Court st. 
d3 





FROM LONDON 

LINIQUE MEDICALE, a new supply ; 
Akerman’s Forget me Not; 

do Juvenile Forget me not ; 
Biblical keepsake ; 
Christian’s New Year’s Gift; 
Rowbotham’s French Dictionary ; 
Selections from Edinburgh Review, new and cheap 
edition, 
Mudie’s Natural History of Birds; 
Gentlemen’s Manly Exercises ; 
Ladie’s Exercises. 
Vols. XIl. XIV. Naturalist’s Library, at 
COLMAN’S Literary Rooms, 


n 26 121 Washington street. 





HE WAR IN FLORIDA;; being an exposition 
of its causes, and an accurate history of the cam- 
paigns of Generals Clinch, Gaines and Scott; hy a 
late Staff-Officer. Just received by JAMES MUN- 
ROE & CO, 134 Washington st. a3 





HE PORTLAND SKETCH BOOK. Just re- 
' ceived by JAMES MUNROE & Co. The 
Portland Sketch Book, edited by Mrs Ann §&. Ste- 
phens, with an engraving ot Diamond Cove, Portland 
harbor, beautifully executed on steel. For sale at 
134 Washington st. d2 





CHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, AT CAM- 
BRIDGE. Terms and Vacations. The Aca- 
demical year commences the second Monday of 
September, and consists of four Terms of eleven 
weeks, with vacations of a week at the close of each 
of the first three Terms, and one of five weeks, at the 
close of the year. 
Tuition, §¢. To every pupil, tor English branch- 
es, $10. Vocal Music, $1. 
Optional and extra charges. One Foreign Lan- 
guage, $3; two, $5; Piano [nstruction, $15. Note. 
It has been necessary to increase this charge, in or- 
der to effect a satisfactory permanent arrangement 
with a valuable teacher. Guitar instruction in pro- 
portion to the number of pupils; Dancing, $10; 
Pencil Drawing, $4; ink and water colors, $6. 
Boarders received into the family of the Principal 
for $45, with washing and a seat at Church; without 
$40. Tuition of boarders, the same as of da 
scholars. 
No pupil received for less than a whole term. 
Plan of Instruction. The discipline of the school 
embraces moral, intellectual and physical education. 
Strict morality, systematic industry, and thorough 
accuracy, will be inculcated and required. 
The lessons to be recited in school are to be pre- 
pared at home, and will usually require three hours 
faithful application. Two or three studies are as 
many as can be profitably attended to at a time, in 
which regard will be paid fo the mental develope- 
ment, rather than to the age of the pupil. 
The school will commence as early in the morning 
as the season will permit, and continue till 1, P. M., 
with an intermission of half.an hour. 
The time will be spent in recitation; in attending 
to direct instruction, or such exercises as require the 
superintendence of the teachers; andin writing in a 
Journal an account of the portions of Scripture read 
at the opening of school, an abstract of the lessons 
learned, such remarks of teachers as should be re- 
membered, and a paraphrase of the poetry which is 
daily recited and parsed. , 
JOSEPH A. KELLER, Teacher of Vocal Music 
and of the Piano and Guitar. 4 
MONS. P. GUIGON, Teacher of Dancing, 
Such other teachers-and Assisfants as shall be im- 
portant to the school, will be procured, as their ser- 
vices are wanted. 
Application for admission to be made to the Prin- 
cipal, at the Dana House. 
The school has been in operation about six months. 
Reference for its character may.be made to the fol- 
lowing gentlemen, Trustees of the school :— 
Sidney Willard, A. B. Muzzey,J. T. Buckingham, 
Isaac Livermore, Richard M. s, Charles Ever- 
ett, Aarop Rice. =DAVID-MACK, Principal. 
Cambridge, Nov. 15, 1836. nig 





NEW VIEWS OF CHRISTIANITY. 
f bivimdy, published by JAMES MUNROE & 
Lo, New Views of Christianity, Society: and 








Published by GEO. TILDEN, Keene, N. H. and 


ance, it reflects credit alike on the skill of the com- ® 














GRAMMAR. 
ys Published by CROCKER & BREWSTER, 
47 Washington street, Boston,a GRAMMAR OF 
THE LATIN LANGUAGE, for the use. of Schools 
and Colleges. 
1 vol. 12mo. Also, in one vol. T8mo. Questions to 
do. do. by Prof. E. A. Andrews. 

This Grammar, though it is but a few months since 
its first publication, has already been introduced into 
many of the principal classical schools in this country. 
It.has also been adopted at Yale, Amherst, Hamilton, 
Waterville and Bowdoin and several other colleges. 
The following opinions respecting its merits have 
been given by Gentlemen who have had opportunity 
to examine it. 


It gives me great pleasure to bear my testimony 
to the superior merits of the Latin Grammar lately 
edited by Professor Andrews and Mr Stoddard. I 
express most cheerfully, unhesitatingly and decidedly 
my preference of this grammar to that of, Adam’s, 
_which has, for so long a time, kept almost undisputed 
sway in our schools. [Dr C. Beck Professor of Latin 
in Harvard University. ] 

I know of no grammar, published in this country, 
which promises totanswer so well the purposes of el- 
ementary classical instruction, and shall be glad to 
see it introduced into our best schools. [Mr Charles 
H. Dillaway, Master of the Public Latin School, 
Boston. | 


Your Grammar is what I expected it wonld be, an 
excellent book, aad just the thing which was needed. 
We cannot hesitate a moment in Jaying aside the 
books now in use, and introducing this. [Rev. J. 
Penney, D.D. President of Hamilton College. N, Y.] 


I can with much pleasure say that your Grammar 
seems to me much better adapted to the present con- 
dition and wants of our schools than any one with 
which I am acquainted, and to supply that which has 
Jong been wanted, a good Latin Grammar for com- 
monuse. [Mr F. Gardner, one of the masters of the 
Boston Latin School.] 

Your new Latin Grammar appears to me much 
better suited tothe use of students than any other 
grammar Iam acquainted with, (Prof. Wm. M. 
Holiaud, Washington College, Hartford Conn.) 

Your Grammar bears thronghout evidence of orig- 
nal and thorough investigation and sound criticism. 
I hope and doubt not, it will be adopted in our schools 
and colleges, it being, in my apprehension, so far as 
simplicity is concerned, on the one hand, and philo- 
sophical views and sound scholarship, on the other, 
far preferable to other grammars,—’ work at the saine 
| time highly creditable to yourselves, and to our coun- 
try. (Prof. A. Packard, Bowdoin College Maine.) 


This Grammar appears to me to be accomtmnodated 
alike to the wants of the new beginner, and the ex- 
perienced scholar; and, as such, well fitted to supply 
what has long been felt to be a great desideratum in 
| the department of classical learning. (Prof. S, North, 
| Hamilton College, New York.) : 

From such an examination of this Grammar as I 
have been able to give it, I do not hesitate to pro- 
nounce it superior to any other with which I am ac- 
quainted. I have never seen, any where, a greater 
amount of valuable matter compressed within limits 
equally narrow. (Hon. John Hall, Principal of the 
Ejlington School, Con.) 


_ We have no hesitation in pronouncing this Gram- 
mar decidedly superior to any now in use. (Boston 
Recorder.) 


Iam ready to express my great satisfaction with 
your Grammar, and do not hesitate to say, that I am 
better pleased with such portions of the Syntax as I 
have perused, than with the corresponding portions 
in any other Grammar with which I am acquainted. 
(Piof. N. W. Fiske, Amherst College, Mass.) 


I know of no Grammar of the Latin language so 
well adapted to answer the purpose for which it was 
designed as this. The book of Questions is a valuable 
attendant of the Grammar. (Rev. Simeon Hart, Far- 
mington, Con.) 

This Grammar has receivedthe labor of years, and 
is the result of much reflection and esperience, and 
mature scholarship. As such it claims the attention 
ot all who are interested in the promotion of sound 
learning. (New York Observer.) 


This Grammar is an original work. Its arrange- 
ment is philosophical, and its rules clear and precise, 
| beyond those of any other grammar we have seen. 

(Portland Christian Mirror.) 


C. & B. have also just published, 

A GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON of the 
New Testament. By Edward Robinson, D. D. 

A HEBREW AND ENGLISH LEXICON, of 
the Old Testament, translated from the Latin of Win. 
Gesenius. By Edward Robinson, D. D. 

In press, a NEW LATIN READER, adapted to 
Andrews and Stoddard’s Latin Grammar. By Prof. 
1 E. A. Andrews. 


{ 
| 


| 




















NNUALS FOR 1837. Heath’s Book of Beau- 

ty, London, 19 plates: the Keeksake, London, 
} 18do; the Picturesque Annual, do. 20 do; Illustra- 
tions of Scotland and Waverly Novels, London, 4to, 
46 plates ; Syria, Holy Land, and Asia, 4to, London, 
37 plates; Juvenile Scrap Book, London, 17 plates ; 
Flowers of Loveliness, 4to, London, 18 do; Gems of 
Beauty, do, 12 do; Sacred Wreath, 4to, do, 50 do; 
Oriental Annual do, 22 do; Landscape Annual, do, 
22 do; English Annual. do; Friendship’s Offering, 
do, 11 do; Forget-Me-Not, do; Juvenile Forget- 
Me-Not, do, 10 do; Biblical Keek-sake, 32 do; 
Souvenir Keep-sake, London, 12 do; the Token; 
the Christmas Box ; the Gift, 10 plates; the Violet, 
, 6 plates; the Magnolia; the Pearl, the Parlor Scrap 
Book, 4to, 15 plates. All the above are in beautiful, 
} and some in magnificent bindings, with superb en- 
' gravings, by the first masters in the world; for sale 
) by J. MUNROE & CO. 134 Washington st. 438 








‘g°HE SOUTHERN ROSE, Edited by Mrs C. 
Gilman, Author of ‘ Recollections of a House- 
Keeper, &c. &e. 

The fifth volume of this interesting periodeal hav- 
ing just commenced, a good opportunity is offered for 
subscribing. 

‘The Rose’ contains a variety of departments in 
miscellaneous literature, viz.—Original Tales, and 
Sketches of Life, Scenery and Cliaracter.—The Exo- 
tic, or Translations of Valuable Compositions from 
Foreign Languages.—The Pruning Knife, or regular 
criticism of Foster’s Republication of the Foreign 
Reviews.— Moral and Religious, principally original. 
—The Turf Seat Shade or notices of Books.—The 
Flower Vase, or choice paragraphs of miscellaneous 
literatnre.—The Leaf and Stem Basket, or Items 
conveying the most interesting intelligence of the 
day,—and lastly,—Original Poetry. 

The success, which the Rose has met with, and 
the known literary merit of its editress, are sufficient 
proofs of its worth. 

Terms.—The Rose is published every fortnight in 
a quarto form, on fine paper at the low price of two 
dollars per annum. , 

Subscriptions received by the Agent at Mesars 
OTIS, BROADERS & CO. 147 Washington st. 0 15 





WESTERN MESSENGER FOR WNO- 
VEMBER. 
CONTENTS. 
HE Rebel and the Resigned ; 
The Scriptural Proof of the Unity of God 
Joan of Arc 
A Camp Meeting 
The Two Natures of Christ 
The Vaunting and Vaunted Proselytes 
The Atheists Dream from the German of Richte 
Horse Racing 
Wiser than the Savior ; 
The Moravians or Church of the United Bretbren 
Destruction of the Moravian Towas 
Slave Education 
Po Theory of another Life | 
onthly Record : . 
Subscriptions received by JAMES MUN ROE § 
CO. 134 Washington st. n 26 


ARENTS wishing to place sons in the family 
and under the Fistruction of a clergyman ip 


i the’ 
the country, may hear of @ place by applying at 
Office of - Christian Register. n 26 


EACHER WANTED. 
ay Ar, nf private family, a young lady capable 
English education. 


of teaching the different branches of a plain 

, postage paid, to the subscriber residing near 

Pr alu "New Castle City, Deleware, stating 
terms &c. o 22 JOHN EDDOWES. 














. IN PRESS, a 
AMES MUNROE & CO, have in Press and. 
* will 
Children on the Gospels Vol. I by A. 
cott. : 


GARTOR RESARTUS. JAMES MUNROE & 


. 
Al . 
. 




















alry, is pursuing the rebels with the utmost eager- 


¢ 


for sale by HILLIARD, GRAY, & CO. d3 


| Washington st. 


the Chtrch by 0. A. Brownson. For sale ° P ay 








- 


CO. have in. Press, and will publish in a fow 
weeks, a new edition of Sartor, Resartus. n 26 





ANDREWS AND STODDARD'S LATIN 


By E A. Andrews, and S. Stoddard. , 


blish in a few, days Conversations wit |. 
Bronsen 



















































































































































































POETRY. 


ee 








— 
FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 


Mr Editor,—If the limits of your paper permit, will | 


‘you please insert the following beautiful production 


by Miss Howitt, as I do pot recollect to have seen it 
copied in this country. There is such @ glow of pu: 
rity and truth breathing through every line,—ex- 
pressed, too, in such simple and chaste language as 
is rarely to be met with in the profactepe of the 
present day, and which cannot fail, I think, of com- 
mending itself to the attention of every reader. 
Cambridge, Nov. 29. 


A FREE TRANSLATION OF ONE OF HER- 
DER’S LEGENDS. 
Among green pleasant meadows, 
All in a grove so wild, 
Was set a marble image 
Of the Virgin and the Child. 


Cc. 


There oft on summer evenings, 
A lovely boy would rove, 

To play beside the image 
That sanctified the grove. 


Oft sate his mother by him, 
Among the shadows dim, 

And told how the Lord Jesus 
Was once a child like him. 


« And now from highest Heaven 
He doth look down each day, 

And sees whate’er thou doest, 
And hears what thou dost say.’ 


Thus spake his tender mother; 
And on an evening bright, 

When the red round sun descended 
Mid clouds of crimson light, 


Again the boy was playing ; 
And earnestly said he, 

« Oh beautiful Lord Jesus, 
Come down and play with me! 


« I will find thee flowers the fairest, | 
And weave for thee a crown; 

I will get thee ripe red strawberries, 
If thou wilt but come down. 


‘Oh holy, holy mother! 
Put him down from off thy knee ; 
For in these silent meadows, 
There are none to play with me! 


Thus spake the boy so lovely, 
The while his mother heard ; 

But on his prayer she pondered, 
And spake to him no word, 


That self-same night she dreamed 
A lovely dream of joy ; 

She thought she saw young Jesus, 
There playing with the boy! 


* And for the fruits and flowers 
Which thou hast brought to me, 
Rich blessiigs shall be given, 
A thousand-fold to thee !” 


‘ For4n the fields of Heaven 

Thou shalt roam with me at will, 
And of bright fruits celestial 

Shall have, dear child, thy fill.’ 


Thus tenderly and kindly 
The fair child Jesus spoke ; 

And full of careful musings, 
The anxious mother woke. 


And thus it was accomplished 
In a short month and day, 

That lovely boy, so gentle 
Upon his death-bed lay. 


And thus he spoke in dying, 
‘Oh mother dear I see 
The beautiful child Jesus 
A coming down to me: 


‘ And in his hand he beareth 
Bright flowers as white as snow, 

And red and juicy strawberries :— 
Dear mother, let me go!’ 


He died—but that fond mother 
Her sorrow did re train: 

For she knew he was with Jesus, 
Ani she asked him not again! 





From the Token for 1837. 


By R. C. WaTeRsTon. 


« The eye is not satisfied w t: secing, nor the ear 
filled with hearing.” 


Not all the beauties of this joyous earth,— 
Its smiling vallies, or its azure sky, 
Or the sweet blossoms that in quiet mirth, 
Turn their soft cheeks to winds that wander by, 
an please enough the ear,—or satisfy the eye. 


The warbling fountain with its silver shower, 
The curling waves dissolving on the shore: 
The clouds that feed with dew each infant flower, 
The smali stream’s gentle song, the ocean’s roar, 
All give the mind delight, and yet it pants for more. 


The world is not our home, and thus our eye 
Is ever reaching upward,—like the dove, 
That seeks a nest beneath a sunnier sky, 
So we amid earth’s beauty, gaze above, 
And yearn to gain a sphere of holier joy and love. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
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THE CREEK WAR, 
[Correspondence of the Kennebeck Journal.] 


The following letter, and others which are to 
gome, are from a gentleman whose statements are 
to be depended upon. 


Creek Nation, Ala., Oct. 1836. 

Dear Sir: By retracing and reviewing the 
history of man, we find that events of impor- 
tance sufficient to agitate a community, seldom 
or never occur without a cause, and though the 
real causes of commotion and strife may be, by 
design or circumstances, hidden from the world, 
yet they derive their origin from violation of 
justice and disregard of equity, actual or imagi- 
nary. Unjust or trifling pretences may, it is 
true, produce disastrous effects ; and among en- 
lightened people, that provocation must be falla- 
cious indeed that cannot be made to assume an 
attitued of consequence, and clad with indigni- 
ties and insults that never were, in fact, com- 
mitted or designed. But the case is quite dif- 
ferent with the untutored Indian. Unaided by 
the dint of educrtion, he cannot conceive himself 
aggrieved, ufiless the most ocular demonstration 
exist of the fact. Thus, when the true cause 
and origin of the recent Creek. disturbances are 











; 


searched into, we find that aught. else, other 
than the blood-thirsty and ferocieus disposition 
of the savage, has instigated *+‘: ‘loody war.— 
Whatever may have been the exasperating cause, 
the consequences are the same—the inhabitants 
have been plundered and Jeft scalped upon the 
ground, and the country has been made desolate 
by the tomahawk and fire. 

I infer, from the few papers I get from the 
north, that you are ignorant of the nature and 
causes of the late hostilities of the Creeks, 
and as I deem the facts interesting and im- 
important to every citizen of the union, I will 
endeavor to embody them as they exist, with- 
‘out further comment than is necessary to ex- 
plain them im connection, As it has been 
made a political matter, it cannot be expected 
that you, at a distance, can arrive at the truth 
from any information you ean obtain from pub- 
lic journals conducted by party spirit and sec- 
tarian feelings, amid political excitement. You 
may learn from the public prints the sad truth 
that the Indians have waged a cruel and bloody 
war against us; but further than this you can 
find nothing upon which you may rely. The 
prominent parties and most conspicuous actors in 
the drama, have, indeed, a motive for suppressing 
the truth, if not for propogating error. I have 
been a witness to the tragedies that have been 
enacting in the Creek country, the theatre of 
iniquity for nearly two years. [am not and 
never have been, directly or indirectly inter- 
ested in any Indian reservation, or been permit- 
ed or aided by government, as a favorite, to ac- 
quire a fortune for them, or otherwise swindled 
them of their property. I was among the first 
that volunteered in actual service in defence of 
the country, and among the last that laid down 
their arms, I mention these things merely to 
show you that I have no interest whatever to 
induce me to deviate from the truth, 

Whether the aborigines have just cause for 
inveterate hatred and eterna! enmity against the 
inhabitants of the country, is a matter I will 
not presume to discuss. Their history is iden- 
tified with that of our beloved country, and is 
probably more familiar to yourself than to me 
I have wondered, during my personal acquain- 


| tance with and knowledge of the Indian char- 


acter, that they possessed such a spirit of for- 


| bearance and manifested such a friendly dispo- 


sition for mutual intercourse and correspondenc, 
as they dotowards us. Harrassed and swindled 
as they were for years by their white neighbors, 
the Creeks finally concluded a treaty with gov- 


' ernment in 1832, ceding their territory to the 


United States for other territory beyond the 
Mississippi. In regard to this treaty or its spe- 
cific provisions, I have nothing to say; but un- 
fortunately it did not receive the unanimous ap- 
probation of the Creek nation. A large portion 
of the Indians regarded it as a matter of intrigue 
on the part of their white friends, and duplicity 
on that of the chiefs who concluded and signed 
the odious document. This opposition te the 
treaty originated for want of confidence in the 
whites,. proceeeing in the treacherous manner 
in which they had ever conducted towards them, 
as well as the natural and national repugnance 
to relenquish the hunting grounds of their fath- 
ers, the home of their childhood, and depart to 
an unknown country beyond the limits of their | 
knowledge orconception. But few of them pos- | 
sessed sufficient knowledge of our political in- | 
stitutions to enable them to discern or mako a | 
proper distinction between the government and | 
the interlopers that infested their country and had | 
so grossly imposec upon their credulity. They | 


finally, however, determined to sacrifice th ‘ir | 
love of country, and yield obedience to the wtll 


of their great father, the President, as it ap- | 
pears by their accepting and offering for sale | 
their respective locations, Though their griev- | 
ances, and the indignites they had received from 


the whites, were waived and hushed, yet the | 


recollection of them still rankled within the | 


| 


Indian bosom, and needed but the repition of | 
the more flagrant outrages to blow the lurking | 
sparks into an open flame. The first official | 
agents of government, in conformity with the | 
stipulations of the treaty, were those charged 

with the duty of enrolling and locating each res- 
pective Indian upen one half section (320 acres) 
of land; previously to which hundreds of con- 
tracts were made with the Indians for their lo- 
cations, the purchaser pretending to risk the 
chance of their being valuable or otherwise, 
when the Indians should be located thereon. It 
is a remarkable incident that those Indians who 
sold their lands long before any one knew where 
they would be, were located upon the most 
choice half sections of the country, so far as 
particular men or companies of men were con- 
cernec, A trifling amouut, and that consisting 
principally of a few trinkets and whiskey, was 
sufficient to induce the poor Indians to sell their 
lands, not possessing any idea of their value, or 
understanding that the disposal of their reser- 
vations was in any way connected with a neces- 
sity of removing from their homes, where repos- 
ed the idolized dust of their fathers, or suspect- 
ing that teeir privilege would be thereby in the 
least abridged. ‘These delusive and deceptive 
ideas were held out to them by the speculators, 
of whom I shall speak more fully in a subsequent 
letter. As it regsrds the locations of those In- 
dians who sold before their respective reserva- 
tions were assigned them, it is believed that the 
agents themselves were made interested, prin- 
cipally from the fact that they were located upon 
the best and most valuoble land of the conntry, 
without regard to the immediate homes of the 
Indians. You will say that it is quite impossi- 
ble that the agents of government, whose duty 
it was to substantiate the Indians in their re- 
spective rights according to the provisions of 
-he treaty, ahonld become engaged with other 
speculators in indirectly swindling the Indians 
out of them, and possessing themselves of the 
most valuable parts of the country for a trifle— 
mere nothing at all, Whether the locating 
agents were or were notconcerned in this fraud, 
I will not presume to say; but circumstances 
are against them. You will, I say, think it im- 
possible ; but, my dear sir, this was only the 
commencement of the drame, and chaste honesty 
in comparison with the later scenes which have 
finally involved the eountry in a horrible war, 
with a profusion of expense and blood. The lo- 
cating agents were appointed from among those 
applicants that possessed the best personal 

knowledge of the Indians and the country, and 

were forbidden by the government to participate 

directly or indirectly, in Indian speculations. 

Consequently they were men whose travels and 
sojourns in the country, enobled them to acquire 

a competent knowledge of the Creek territory, 

and those Indians of whom their friends had ob- 

tained bonds were generally located upon valu- 

able tracts of land. The conduct of these 
agents, however, had no direct tendency to pro- 

duce any disturbances among the Indians, as 

they weze not sensible of any deception or 
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sitions that could not fail to ywaken, and did 
arouse their almost dormant . apprehensions. 
The locating business being completed, other 
agents were employed to certify to the con- 
tracts and sales of the reservations, whicl), you 
will perceive, brought the counrty at once into 
market, and soon commended the most revolting 
outragds that ever disgraced the transactions of 
men. No imagination can gonceive the depth 
of wickedness, villany and intrigue of which the 
human heart is susceptible, when wrought upon 
by the deleterious influence of gain, R. 





LEIPSIC BOOK FAIR. 


In the commerce of Leipsic, there is nothing 
so extraordinary as its trade in books, The fact 
is, this city is the grand-and sole emporium of 
the literature of Germany. At one period, 
Frankfort could boast of possessing some por- 
tion of the book trade ; but it may now be just- 
ly said that Leipsic has got the entire monopoly 
of it. At the two great fairs, the book-sellers 
congregate from every quarter of Germany, each 
bringing along with him the books he proposes 
to publish to the world. Here the publications 
of one publisher are ‘exchanged or bartered for 
those of another; and at the close of every fair, 
each returns to his own particular town or city, 
with a seleeted stock of all that is new through- 
out the empire. ‘T’o give you some idea of the 
extent of this trade, I may mention that, besides 
music and maps, there are rarely fewer than 
three thousand new works brought out at each 
fair, ‘The waggons of printed paper, which en- 
ter and leave this mart of the brain, exceed in 
number an Indian caravan. Only think of the 
statement by Dr. Menzel, that there are at least 
ten millions of new volumes printed annually in 
Germany! Of the extent of authorship in this 
country you may also form some notion, when 
I tel) you that each half yean’s Leipsic catalogue 
numbers at least a thousand new writers ; henee 
it may fairly be inferred, that at the present mo- 
ment thére cannot be fewer than fifty thousand 
persons living in Germany who have written a 
book! If authorship goes on in a similarly pro- 
gressive ratio to that which it has lately done, 
it may be fairly assumed that in a few years the 
names of German authors will exceed the nom- 
ber of living German readers. The mass of 
books, which increases every day, already baf- 
fles all calculation; and when we think of its 
extent, we are lost in astonishment at this new 
wonder of the world, which has been conjured 
into existence by the pen and the printing press. 
The German booksellers, when they do not re- 
pair to the two fairs themselves, invariably trans- 
mit their works for subscription through their 
agents in this ¢ity. The books thus sent for 
sale, remain here a twelve month and a day, 
after which the remainders (which means the 
unsold) are sent back to their respective pub- 
lishers.— Strang’s Germany. 


BORNEGC, 
Borneo is the largest island in the world, ex- 


cept New Holland and New Guinea. It ex- 
tends from four degrees twenty minutes south 





109 degrees five minutes, to 119 degrees twen- 


| with China and the western world. 


latitude, to six degrees north latitude, and from 


ty minutes, east longitude, Tha coast is inden- 
ted by mauy bays and rivers, some of which 
are among the most convenient for navigation, 
and beautiful for scenery, that the world affords. 
The rivers of Borneo, Banjar, Sukadana, and 
Pontiana or Lawi, are navigable by small ves- 
sels for more than fifty miles. <A great part of 
the coast is marshy through a breadth of fifteen | 
or twenty miles. A lofty chaia of mountains 
runs through the eastern part of the island in a 
direction varying little from north and south.— 
The relative situation of Borneo is most advan- 
tageous, On the east, it hasthe great island 
Celebes and the Spice Islands, which must al- 
ways be important in the commercial world ; on 
the south, the fertile and populous Java; on the 
west, Sumatra and the Malayan peninsula ; and 
on the north and northeast, at no great distance, 
China and the Philippine Islands. Its western 
coast is scarcely two days sail from Singapore, 
which must be the great entrepot of the trade 
of the Archipelago with India, and perhaps also 
Thus em- 
bosomed in a great cluster of islands, surroun- 
ded by seas, so shut 1n by land that their waters 
are as smooth as those of a lake and safe for the 
navigation of the native craft, and by lying al- 
most in the direct course of vessels engaged in 
the China trade, whether they pass the straits of 
Sunda or those of Singapore ; it 1s difficult to 
conceive how a location more convenient for 
commercial purposes could be selected. 
Missionary Herald, 





Sources or THe Danuse,—The following 
extract 1s from an interesting narrative of a 
journey to Constantinople by the Danube. 


As soon as I reached Donauschingen I desired 
to see the source of the Danube, [| was con- 
ducted into the gardens of the castle of Furs- 
temberg, and there | was shown a beautiful foun- 
tain at the bottom of a marble basin. ‘There 
was on the surface of the water a sort of bub- 
bling, which gives a sign that the water is in 
motion, although this motion is scarcely percep- 
tible. ‘he water raises itselfin semi-globules, 
without losing any thing of its clearness and 
calmness. No murmur, no foam—Mythology 
would not have failed to show some sleeping 
nymph at the bottom of the grotto, and her re- 
spiration causing the palpitation on the surface. 
I said to my guide, is this really the source of 
the Danube. Yessir. A goblet is prepared 
for the curious who wish to drink of the waters 
of the Danube—lI tasted, and found it excelent. 
J then followed the fountain, which escaping 
from its basin, poured itself out in streams, over 
which I could jump with my feet joined, and 
spread itself over the gardens, 1 leapt over it 
with great joy, promising myself soon to arrive 
at jts mouth, where [ might say to it, as old men 
say to the young, I have seen you when you 
were very little. Now I said to myself, I have 
only to followthe river to the Black Sea, we 
will separate no more till we reach it. 





BRITISH SCIENTIFIC ASSOCIATION. 


At the meeting of this Association at Bristol, 
which commenced on the 2lst of August Jast, 
and continued for a week, the number of mem- 
bers who enrolled their names was 1289, Among 
the performances of one of the sections on the 
24th, Dr. Hare, of Philadelphia, delivered a lec- 
ture on several points in electro magnetism. 
At the statistical section, Dr. Lardner made 
some remarks on the probable results of rai] road 
communication. He cited rcsults of communi- 
cation on several lines of rail road, from which 
he inferred that it might be safely assumed as 


averaged a penny a mile. 
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crease of communication, he remarked, appear- 
ed to be owing more probably to the economy 
of time, and exemption from fatigue, than from 
the saving of expense, as in one case the ex- 
pensé was actually greater than before. He 
stated some facts in regard to fhe expense for 
each passenger per mile, on the Liverpool and 
Manchester rail road, for engines, &c. which 
This we believe is 
double the rate of expense on the rail roads in 
this country, A contractor has engaged to fin- 
ish the engines on the London and Burmingham 
line of road, for one farthing a mile for each 
passenger. On the Western road, between 
London and Bristol, it is proposed to have three 
trains. {n that which is intended for the con- 
veyance of the mail, and a select number of pas- 
sengers, it is considered practicable to attain a 
velocity of fifty miles an hour. 

At the Mechanical section, Dr, Lardner made 
some remarks on the practicability of* steam 
navigation from England to the United States, 
At the Zoological and Botanical section, a pa- 
per was read on the manufacture and uses of 
caoutchouc. Lectures and discussions on va- 
rious other subjects are noticed in the reports 
of tbe proceedings. 


ARTESIAN WELLS.—M. Mulot, who has the 
management of the process now in operation at 
the Barriere de Grenelle, near Paris, for forming 
artesian wells, has already penetrated 1088 feet 
without finding water, Hia contract is to bore 
as low as 1200 feet, and, if no water is fonnd at 
this depth, the engineer is ready to make anew 
contract with the city of Paris, to go the enor- 
mous depth of 2000 feet; such a depth has nev- 
er yet been sounded on the surface of the globe. 

Indian Vapor Bath. Lewis and Clark in 
their voyage up the the Missouri, saw a vapor 
bath or sweating house in common use among 
the Indians. It was a hollow square of 6 or 8 
feet deep, formed in the river bank, large enough 
for two or three to seat themselves comfortably 
completely closod up excepting at the top, 
where the aperture is about two feet wide. 
Down this entrance the bathers descend, car- 
rying with them heated stones and jugs of wa- 
ter, ‘The steam is rgised by pouring the water 
on the stones. After reeking awhile in this 
bath it is customary to cool off by a plunge in- 
to the river. ‘This bath is in high repute, and 
an Indian can scarcely, in his opinion, do a 
more genteel thing than to invite a visitor or a 
distinguished stranger to enter the bath with 
It is used for all diseases as well as for plea- 
sure, 


Pusiic Lanps.—The United States owns 
at present, of surveyed lands, as follows:— 
In Ohio, 4,100,492 acres; in Indiana, 11,- 
459,156 acres; in Illinois, 17,254,001 acres; 
in Slissouri, 17,442,492 aeres; in Alabama, 
22,586,058 acres; in Mississippi, 12,924, 
301 acres; in Louisiana, 9,683,526 acres; 
'n Arkansas, 14,223,175 acres; in Michi- 
gan, east of the lake, 9,104,697 acres; in 
Michigan, west of the lake, 4,924,22 
acres; and in Florida, 6,792,909 acres; 
making a totality of (in round uumbers) about 
132 millions of acres, now surveyed, of 
which 122 millions have been offered at pub- 
lic sale, and are now subject to entry, and 





W ORCESTER'S READING BOOKS.— | 
1, WORCESTER’S SECOND BOOK FOR 
READING AND SPELLING. 

Those who have used Mr Worcester’s Primer are 
aware of his peculiar talents in rendering those usu- 
ally ‘ dry pis cred interesting to childreu ; and to 
them it is sufficient to say, that the Second Book has 
the same attractive character as the First, 

Il. A THIRD BOOK FOR READING AND 
SPELLING ; with simple Rules and Instructions for 
avoiding common Errors. By Samuel Worcester. | 

The plan and character of this work is different 
from any other now in use. Each lesson is preceded 
by a Rule and List of Errors; and the reading is de- 
signed to be rendered not merely an exercise, but a 
study requiring the use of the mind, We approve 
of the plan of this book ; itis just such aone as is 
needed, and we hope it will be adopted in every 
school in the country.— Boston Evening Gazette. 

This is one of the most useful reading books for 
common schools. It strikes us as particularly de- 
serving the attention of tcachers.—Daily Advocate. 

One of the mosf useful reading books that has yet 
appeared. We recuommend teachets and parents to 
give it an early examination.-American Traveller. 

We think it a valuable acqusition to the young 
scholar, both as a monitor for the correction of errors 
in reading and pronouncing, as well as a guide in 
manners and morals. The lessons are selected with 
much judgment, and are well calculated to instruct 
~ mind, while they form the character.—Morning | 

ost, 

1H. FOURTH BOOK OF LESSONS FOR 
READING, with Rules and Instructions. By Sam- 
uel Worcester. 
From the Annals of Education. 

It is constructed on the same plan with the Third 
Fook of the same series; each selection, whether of 
prose or poetry, being preceded by a rule for reading, 
and followed by a list of common errors in pronoucing 
some of the words includedinit. The object of these 
peculiarities of Mr Worcester’s Third and Fourth 
Books, is to make reading a study in our schools, in- 
stead of a mere exercise. 

We regard the Fourth Book, on the whole, as a 
useful compilation for the classes for which it was in- 
tended. There is a large tund uf valuable intorma- 
t1on embodied in the Rnles aud Instructions at the 
beginning, and in the Errors and Questions at the end 
of each chapter, is also at the end of the work, even 
more than the author, in his modesty has ventuaed to 
claim, 


From the Principal of the Woodstock high School. 





Worcester’s Fourth Book is truly deserving of no- 
tice. The subjects and arrangements are indeed ez- 
cellent. His rules at the head of each chapter, and 


ses, &c. all combine to render the book such a one | 
as is needed in our schools, 
From Ebenezer Baily, Principal of the Young La- 
dies’ High School, Bosson; Author of *‘ Young 


Ladies’ Class Book,’ and * First Lessons in Alge- ‘ 


bra.’ 

I have used Worcester’s series of reading books in ° 
my school ever since they were published, and regard 
them as among the most valuable works of the kind 
with which I am acqnainted. 

From the Rev. James W. Poland Teacher of Youth. 

Havirig made use of Worcester’s Third and: Fourth 
Books of Lessons for Reading, &c. in my school for 
some time past, I feel that IT-cdn recommend them 
with perfect confidence, as being superior to any 
that I have ever used, for forming correct habits in | 
reading. Atthe commencement of each lesson, a: 


rule is given in such afamiliar manner, thatnoscbol | 


ar, after reading it twice, can forget the substance of 
it. The errors noticed at the close of each lesson, to- | 
gether with the questions, fix the attention still more, 
and afford both interest and instruction. 
hope that many teachers of youth will be induced to 
give both books a candid examination; after which, I 


think they will not hesitate to give their deeided prei- | 


ereuco. 
From Rev. James Culbertson, Rev. G. C. Sedgwiek, 


W. Breil, Esq. and John M. Howe, (Principal 


McIntyre Free Schoo!,) Zanesville, Obio. 


We have examined Worcester’s Reading Books, | 


and think them: the most useful reading books that 
have yet appeared. They are a valuable acquisition 
to the young scholar, both as a monitor for the cor- 
rection of reading and pronouncing, and as a guide in 
manners and morals. The lessons are selected with 





about ten millions are new lands, lately sur- 
veyed, and ready to be proclaimed for sale. 
Besides this mass of surveyed lands, it is in 
fact four or five millions more, (for the sur- 
veyed lands of this year are not included,) 
the United States own, in the same States 
and Territories, about 100 millions of acres 
to which the Indian title has been extin- 
guished, but which is not yet surveyed, and | 
about 80 millions of acres, to which the In- 
dian title has not been extinguished; and all 
this, exclusive of the Desmoines du chase, 


much judgment, and are well calculated te instruct 
the mind, while they form the character. We ree- 


ommend to parents and teachers to give them early } 


examinution, 


The above series of Reading Books, is particularly 
recommended as worthy of the attention of Teachers 
and School Committees, as they are precisely adapted 
to the wants of our Common Schools and Academies. 

Published by CHAS. J. HENDEE, and for sale | 
by the Booksellers in all parts. of the U. States. 
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FARR’S FAMILY PRAYERS. 
orms of Morning and Evening Prayer, composed 
far the use of Families. By Jonathan Farr. 


; 
i 
his exposition of errors, together with his list of phra- 
; 
‘ 


I sincerely © 


, Of this purest of Philanthropists.’ 
June 22d.]} 








Published and for sale by JAMES MUNROK & CO. | 


an acquisition of great value and extent 
ve 8 |  *The “ Forms of Morning and Evening Prayer,” | 


west of the Mississippi and north of the are among the best that have come under our notice, | 
State of Missouri, and which of itself will | at once calm and fervent, scriptural and rational ; for | 
form a great State, andcomplete the line of | which reason we doubt not that they will find gen. 

States on the west bank of the Mississippi, eral favor among those, who are accustomed to avail } 
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THE YOUNG LADIES FRIEND. 


NEW unique, and exceedingly inleresting Book 
written jn a plain and familiar style, by a Lady, 
on the important subject of the improvement ef time 
—domestic economy—nursing the sick—behavior of 
the sick—means of preserving hoalth—behavior to 
Gentlemen—-conversation--Visits-7Travelhng—Men- 
tal culture, §c. ¥ 
‘ It is a manual of christian politeness written by 
one well acquainted with the usages of society. {t 
inculeutes a constant regard to the bappines and com- 
fort of others in small things.as well as great, and ju- 
diciously points out the means by which they may be 
Promoted, and, at the same tima it is written in an 
unassuming and agreeable manner. 


Published this day at COLMAN’ R 
121 Washington a ic upaings mt 








———— 


THE POOR RICH MAN 

ND The Rich Poor Man—-by the author of «H 
. Leslie,’ « The Linwoods,’ ire. This Ra tebsiva 
and for sale at TICKNOR’S, corner of Washington 


and School streets. nov 5 
C J. HENDEE has just published the Nineteenth 

edition of 4 Collection of Psalms and Hymns 
for Christian Worship, by Rev. F. W. P. Greey.- 
woop. 

This collection of Psalms and Hymns has been wii. 
versally approved, by all persons who have exainine 
it; and his given great satislaction where it has Leen 
used. 

The following are some of the societies and towns 
in which the bookisin use, viz.—King’s Chapel, 
(Rev. F. W. P. Greenwood); Hollis street Society 
(Rev. J. Pierpont); Second Society (Rev. C. Robbins) 
Boston.—Cambridge, East Cambridge, Cambridge 
Port, Roxbury, Milton, Brookline, Brighton, Weston, 
Lowell, Lexington, Newburyport, Scituate, Sand. 
wich, Sherburne, Uxbridge, Medfield, Lancaster, 
Chelmsford, Hingham, Ashby, Andover, Dover, 
Northboro’, Bedford, Ipswich, Mass.—Poriynouth, 
Walpole. V. H.—Portland, Hallowell, Augista, 

_ Bangor, Castine, Me.—Hartford Conn.—Brattleboro’ 
Vt.—Richmond, Va.—Savannah,'Geo.—and many 
other places in New England and the Southe:n and 
Western States, 

The book has lately been enlarged by the addition 
of about sixty Hymns. Societies or Clergymen 
wishing to examine it will be supplied with a cop 
gratis,by applying to the Publishers. Boston 13] 
Washington St. (up stairs.) tf> a2 
| ATIN PHRASE BOOK, consisting of Colloqui: 

4 Phrases and Dialogues, intended to facilitate the 
study of the Latin Language : to which is added a 
list of Geographical and other Proper Names syste- 
matically arranged, by a teacher, Boston.. 

This is a very useful elementary work ; and though 
concerned apparently about small matters, it is, both’ 
in its conception and arrangement, founded in true 
philosophy. It is usefui for the aid and encourage- 
ment it aflordsto young students in interpreting fa. 
iniliar and idoiwatie phrases relating to modes of ad- 
dress, to times and seasons, to customs, occupation, Ke, 
Phrases which, literally interpreted, if they do not 
sometimes convey a false sense, are either unintelli- 
gible, or obscure, or stiff and ungraceful. It is such 
a book as we are glad to see and torecommend. Pub- 
lished and for sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 
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GRENWoOOD’s8 HYMNS. 








OLMAN has just received a fresh supply of 
; Harper’s Family Library, new and uniform edi- 
_ ‘tion. 

Poor Rich Man and Rieh Poor Man—Edgeworth’s 
works complete—Silvia Pelico—British Spy, &e. at 
COLMAN’S Literary Rooms. n 12 





Ss. COLMAN 
UBLISHES this morning selections from female 
Poets, a present for Ladies—in beautiful gilt 
bindings It contains productions of forty different 
writers, in 4ll nearly one hundred pieces, some of 
them of surpassing excellence. At the Literary 
Rooms 1?1 Washington st. n 12 


i 





HANNING ON SLAVERY--4th edition. Pub- 
lished by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Wash. 
} ington street. Opinions of the English Press. ‘As 
* an eloquent denunciation of the evils of Slavery, and 
} a powerful pleading in behalf of the Slave, we have 
not met with its equal. It is rich in the same inia- 
sity of moral purpose, the same elevation of principe, 
and exquisite elegance and beauty of expression, 
which impart so profound a charm to all the writings 
[Scott’s Times, 

o 22 





ONVERSATIONAL PHRASES AND DIA- 
i LOGUES, in English and French,—in press ané 
| will be issued immediately. Thisis an elementary 
_ work, intended particularly for the use of schools, be- 
ing compiled chiefly from the last (18th) edition of 
/ Bellenger’s ‘ Elementary Phrases,’ which, withina 
short time, has passed through eighteen successive 
editions in Paris. JAMES MUNROE & Cv, 

n5 





BEAN’S ADVICE. 
LERGY MEN and others who use Bean’s Advice 





a statistical fact, that the number of passengers 





wrong ;. but it was precursory of greater impo- 


is increased by rail roads fourfold. The in-’ 


. 
4 


fromthe Gulf of Mexico to the Falls of St 
Anthony. Here, then, is an aggregate of 
about 340 millions of acres of public land 
within the limits of the States and Territo- 
ries, of which 132 millions are now ready 
for sale, and 100 millions more can be ready 
as soon as itcan be surveyed.—Wash, Globe. 
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CENES and Characters illustrating Christian 
Truth. Complete in six numbers. 

** We know of no previous work, in our own coun- 
try certainly, which has so happily presented and il 
lustrated important religious truth, under forms of in- 
teresting narrative, and adorned with the graces of 
cultivated composition, ‘Their beauty makes us 
glad.’ °— Christian Examiner. 

** They should be read. Whoever contributes at 
all to circulate them, does good to the public.””— Bos- 
ton Daily Adv. 

No. 1.—TRIAL AND SELF-DISCIPLINE. 
By the Author of ‘ James Talbot,’ * The Factory 
Girl,’ &e. 

«* Anadmirable book to putinto hands of the afflict- 
ed and distressed. * * * We should not know what to 
think of the person, who should read it. faithfully 
through, and not feel improved by the perusal-’’— 
Christian Examiner. 

No, Il.—THE SKEPTIC. By the Author of 
‘ The Well-Spent Hour,’ *. Words of Truth,’ &c. 

‘* Thisis an admirable little book, which no one 
will dip into without reading throngh, and no one 
will read through without being improved and delight- 
ed.”— Boston Observer. 

No. I11.—HOME. By the Author of * Redwood,’ 
* Hope Leslie,’ &c. 

** We hope that this book will be in everybody’‘s, 
hands, and that every one who reads it will make 
the application, which it seems to us might be made 
of this beautiful story, to practical purposes of life.’’ 
—Salem Gazette. - 

No. [V.—GLEAMS OF TRUTH or Scenes from 
Real Life. By Joseph Tuckerman. 

‘*The most creative imagination could not have 
conceived more striking and consistent illustrations of 
Christian character, than are here presented for us to 
admire and imitate.’’— Boston Observer. 

No. V.—THE BACKSLIDER. By*** 

‘«« This is a sad and agonizing tale, but it is full of 
interest and of moral and religious instruction. * * * 
Letitbe read. It must be felt. It must do good.” 
— Christian Register ‘ 

No. VI.—ALFRED: by the Author of* Sophia. 
Morton,’ ‘ Trials of a School Girl,’ &c:—and THE 
BETTER PART, by thesame Author. 

Published by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 
Washington street tf 





134 
s 24 





DOUBLE PATENT STEEL PENS. 


large assortment on hand, received from the 

importer, viz. Patent Perryan, Windles, Gil- 
lot’s, Semi Lunar, Ladies vis This wither’ be 
now used very extensively, and is more and more 
approved—especially where ‘ David’s Writing Fluid’ 
can be ‘had. “Particular attention has been given by 
the Manufacturer to produee a suitable pen, at a low 
price, for use in schools, and the advertizer has the 
pleasure to announce to teachers and others, that this 
great desideratum is now accomplished. With * Da- 
vid’s Writing Fluid’ these pens are warranted to give 
satisfaction to parents and teachers. Samples are 


furnished free of charge. By S‘COLEMAN 121 
Washington Street n26 - 


Hem BOOK. The Chapel Hymn Book sec- 
ond edition with add§tional hymas, just pub- 





| themselves of such helps to private or domestic de- | 


as a marriage present, may obtain it, neatly 


votion. The volume is very. neatly printed and done | bound, and at prices, varying according to the styl 


up, and contains prayers for every day ina fortnight, 
and eight morning and evening prayers for any day in 


the week and a great variety of occasional prayers , avenue opposite the Old South church. 
for families, and for individuals. — Christian Ezam- , 
Boston Bookstore 184 Washington , 

ea7..{ 


ner for Sept. 
street. 





LORAINE’S FAITH. 
he Rev. Mr Loraine’s Faith examined and chang- 


ed, by the author of ‘The Sunday Schoo] Teach- 
er’s Funeral.’ 

This little work traces the successive changes of 
opinion, through which an Orthodox minister, settled 
over an Orthodox church, is gradually led by a de- 
vout study of the Scriptures, in becoming a consis- 
tent Unitarian, and indicates the effect which these | 
changes have on the tone of his preaching, on his 
pastoral fidelity, and ultimately on the spiritual con- 
dition of his flock. Itis, in some respects an unfin- 
ished sketch; but parts of it are so religiously done, 
and so feelingly withal, as to create in usa strong 
desire to hear the rest of Mr Loraine’s history, and 
to know a little more about ** poor Mr Hawbry’s pa- 
pers.’ ’—Christian Examiner for Sept. 


Published and for sale by James Munroe & Co). 


, of binding, at the Office of the Register and Obser- 
| er, 151 Washington St, up stairs. Entrance from the 
m 21 





RIDGEWATER TREATISES, vol. 1, contain- 

ing Chalmers on the Moral Constitution of Man, 
Prout on Chemistry and the function of Digestion; 
vol. 2, containing Kidd on the Physical condition of 
Man, Whewell on Astronomy and General Physics, 
and Bell on the Hand; 8vo, new edition—just re- 
ceived by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Washing: 
ton street. 029 








HRISTIAN TEACHER’S COMPANION: 

or the Gospel Facts sustained by the testimony 
of unbelieving Jews and Pagans by Alexande 
Campbell. Just received by JAMES MUNROES& 
CO. 134 Washington st. n 26 
PAREN DSHIP’S OFFERING. A new supply—- 

with other beautiful books received at COL 
MAN’S, 121 Washington st. n 26 








LASSICAL FAMILY LIBRARY. The /ast 
three volumes of this excellent series of works 








134 Wasnington street—opposite School st. 





SCANDINAVIAN ELIXIR, OR A CURE FOR 
DYSPEPSIA. 
HIS is the name of a medicine which is for sale 
by the subscriber; and’ although but recently 
introduced into this country from the North of Eu- 
rope, by a gentleman who was cured of Dyspepsia of 
long standing by the use of the Elixir, itis already 
celebrated for the extraordinary cures which it has 
effected in cases of a disarrangement of the digestive 
organs which have bid defiance to medical advice. 
The operation of the medicine is exceedingly gentle, 
its object being to remove costiveness and restore the 
natural tone to the stomach and bowels, and there 
are few cases where it will not afford relief. Certifi- 
cates from highly respectable individuals, if necessa- 
ry, could be produced of its extraordinary efficacy, 
but the proprietor has thought proper to depart so far 
from the beaten track as to refer those individuals 
who are suffering from this distressing complaint, to 
the subscriber, whois furnished with the ~ means of 
exhibiting satisfactory evidence of ‘its excellence, 
and also that it is composed of materials entirely of 
a vegetable origin, and that it contains nothing of a 
nature, which, if taken according to the’' directions, 
an be deleterious to the constitution. oe 
N.B. The price is $2 a bottle. Two bottles 
will, unless in extraordinary cases, effect a cure. 
JONATHAN P. HALL, No. 1 Union Street, Bos- 
ton, General Agent for the Proprietor. j 16 





WORKS ON EDUCATION. 

COLMAN‘ has for sale, Abbot, (Jacob) The 
e Teacher, or Moral Influences, 12 mo. 

Aids to Mental Development, by a Lady, 12mo, 

Combe (George) Lectures on Popular cation, 

12mo. 
Cousin’s Report on Prussian Education, 18mo. 
Edgeworth (Maria) on Practical Education, 12mo. 


Tapiee (Archbp.) on Education of Daughters 
mo. 


Hall (8. R.) Lectures to Teachers, 
Letters to a young Studeut, 12mo. 
Pestalozzi’s Letter on Education, 12mo. 
Record of a School—Exhib. Gent. Prim. of Spirit- 
ual Culture, 12mo. ia? ’ 
Sperone Elementary Principles of Education | 
mo. 
Taylor (J. C.) The District School, 12mo. 
—Also— ~ 


12mo. 





ished by S. G. Simpkins, Court street. 


published by the Harpers, of New Yerk, consists of 
a popular translation of the descriptive history of He- 
rodous—a pure and forcible writer, who has been 
emphatically culled the « Father of History.” These ff 
volumes are enriched with copious notes, which add [| 
to its value. For sale at COLMAN’S 121 Wash- 
ington st. n 26 








TRACTS OF THE A. U- A. 
E gbad published by MUNROE & CO. 134 Wash 
ington street, No. 109 of the Tracts of the Amer 
can Unitarian Association, * On Professions of Re- 
ligion,’ by Rev. Orville Dewey. n 19 


— 





New Editlon— Price reduced. 
BROOKS PRAYERS: 

1% press and will shortly be published by Jamé 

Mnonroe & Co. 134 Washington St. Price 42¢# 

On fine paper 75 ets. Cn extra peper and in ex!” 

binding $2 for Christmas presents. Stis Nov! 





EY NE’s HOMER, 8vols. 8vo. bound in vellua, 

-& purchased at the sale of Rev. Dr. Gardistt 
Library, for sale by JAMES MUNROE & C.* 
134 Washington street, opposite Scbool street. 0! 


a 





HOLMES’ POEMS, ; 
Poems by Oliver Wendall Holmes. Just rece!’ 


ed by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 134 Washing’ . 
ton St. ¢ n 19. 
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BY DAVID REED, 
At 151 Washington Street, Boston. 


SIDNEY WILLARD, EpiTor. 








Terms.— Three Dollars, payable in six months 
or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents, if paid in advane® 
To individuals or companies who pay in 
for five copies, sixth copy will be sent gratis. Pa 

No subscription disconiinued, except at 
discretion of :he publisher, until all arrearage’ 
paid. q .. 
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All new works as soon as published, at COL- 
MAN’S 121 Washington st. . n 19 
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